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INTRODUCTION. 


F the common aphorism, “History is but His 
Story’, has any basis in fact, surely it ought to be 
applicable to the history of a church. Such a story 
as we here present is a just recognition of a valued 
heritage, a testimony of our appreciation of what we 
have received as a result of the devotion, service and 
sacrifice of godly men and women of the past. Oth- 
ers have labored, and we have received the fruit of 
their labors. 

In addition to expressing our gratitude for a val- 
ued heritage, this is an interesting story in itself; 
and as nearly as we can make it so, a faithful record 
of life. ‘The factual matter has been difficult to se- 
cure, and it is well that its collection and arrange- 
ment was not longer deferred, or much of it could 
never have been gathered. Already much informa- 
tion which we have desired has faded from living 
memories. We are conscious that much may have 
been omitted which might properly have been in- 
cluded. ‘There may be some mis-statement of facts, 
although we trust they are few. It will be regarded 
as a kindness if any readers will write out such cor- 
rections or additions as can be made from their 
knowledge. These can then be filed in a master copy 
with our session records for the guidance of such as 
may in the future revise and continue our story of 


seventy-five years. 
(7) 
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More importantly, this story is written in the 
hope that from it may be drawn some added incen- 
tives for the future. ‘His Story” is one to be con- 
tinued until the ages reach their consummation in 
the perfected Kingdom. Any life lived in proper 
proportions must not only take cognizance of the 
past, but also keep this coming Kingdom within its 
perspective. We, too, have not yet attained, and 
must press on! ‘The word is “Forward!” ‘This his- 
tory but indicates the direction in which we tend. 
Christ sets the course, and we should be ready to 
march at His command. 

I have written the chapters up to that one which 
relates to Dr. Estey’s period, as I could do, relying 
upon various documents as a source of material. 
While an arduous, it has also been an enjoyable 
task. Mr. Barton Phelps has written of Dr. Estey’s 
ministry, as he could quite fittingly do from an int1- 
mate personal association with church and minister 
throughout the period. The special chapter on the 
women’s organizations was prepared by Mrs. John 
Waters, who also has a background of intimate ac- 
quaintance with the people and events of which she 
treats. In order to preserve the information it con- 
tains, we incorporate the chapter relating to the 
memorial windows written by Mr. Henry Sticher. 
‘The book concludes with a statistical table com- 
piled from “The Minutes of the General Assem- 
bly”. It is of my own choice that no narrative is 
written of the period of my incumbency—believing 
as I do, that such a story may more properly be left 
to some future historian. For myself and these co- 
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authors, I think I may say that this has all been a 
service of love and loyalty which we have been 
pleased to perform—in the hope that our scriveling 
might be read with equal pleasure, and some pos- 
sible spiritual profit. 

‘Forty centuries look down on you!” said Napo- 
leon to his soldiers, while pointing to the pyramids 
in Egypt. Here we may, with the author of the book 
of Hebrews, point to “so great a cloud of witnesses’, 
be urged to lay aside our impediments, look to Je- 
sus, and move forward—challenged, cheered, and 
encouraged—trusting that what we do may also be 
counted a part of His Story. 


GEORGE WILLIAM ALLISON. 


Topeka, December 5, 1934. 
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HISTORY OF 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF TOPEKA, KANSAS 


THE BACKGROUND 


EFORE we begin the specific history of the 

local church, of whose seventy-five years we 
wish to make record, let us in a few bold strokes 
paint in the background against which the individ- 
ual features are to appear. ‘The historical setting 
and the events of the time have had much to do 
with shaping the characteristics of our story. 

It has its beginning on the border during stirring 
times, when pro-slavery and anti-slavery parties 
were struggling for predominance and control of 
the Territory of Kansas. Frequent clashes in neigh- 
boring communities were virtually the preliminary 
battles that opened the Civil War. It is also a part 
of the tremendous epic of America—the conquest 
and settlement of these western prairies, taking 
command of their resources, dispossessing the In- 
dians, and erecting not only the physical necessities 
of a civilized people, but organizing all the variety 
of institutions necessary to serve their needs, such 

(11) 
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as governmental units, schools, churches, and other 
voluntary associations. 

Since this is the history of a church, let us note 
also some of the religious atmosphere out of which 
it arose. ‘Thousands of the original settlers in 
Kansas came to the Territory with happy and 
wholesome memories of their previous religious 
associations in the States to the east. Many a cov- 
ered wagon carried among its miscellaneous assort- 
ment of baggage, utensils, and implements, a family 
Bible in which were commonly inscribed the names 
of God-fearing folk, who, engaging upon an adven- 
turous break with their whole past, and facing a 
future full of unguessed hazards and perils, now 
more than ever felt their need for the comfort, 
discipline, and strength of religious faith. Partic- 
ularly was this so in the case of those who looked 
to their children’s future, and felt a Christian sense 
of responsibility for their communities. In the 
large, it was a Protestant immigration which set- 
tled Kansas; and many of those who pioneered 
here were, in part, subsidized by Christian groups 
farther east who wished to insure that Kansas be- 
came a free State, ‘There was a good deal of relig- 
ious idealism, mixed with more mundane motives, 
transported to this area in the long trains of covered 
wagons which brought these pioneers to settle down 
in the rude cabins and “‘soddies’”’ that were event- 
ually to become Kansas homes. 

As stated, most of this immigration was Protest- 
ant. Naturally a goodly share of it was also Pres- 
byterian. The remainder of it was probably most 
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largely composed of Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists. Although the first regular preaching of 
the Gospel on the soil of Kansas was by the Bap- 
tists in 1831, when they established a mission among 
the Shawnee Indians. | 

Now let us go back to the source of this emigra- 
tion; and we find a history of Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians working under the so-called 
“Plan of Union” of 1801. It was an arrangement 
for close co-operation of the two bodies in an effort 
to meet the religious needs of the rapidly growing 
churches west of the Alleghanies, particularly in 
the Western Reserve (Ohio). Some very conserva- 
tive Presbyterians later found this curious mixture 
of Presbyterian and Congregational church govern- 
ment and discipline very obnoxious. And within 
the Presbyterian fold these differences grew keener, 
criticism and debate more bitter. The problem 
was further aggravated by several trials for heresy, 
which but sharpened the differences. ‘This was 
brought to a frank clear-cut issue in the General 
Assembly of 1837, in which the Old School party 
(the conservatives) held a controlling majority. 
They proceeded to repeal the Plan of Union, and 
cast out of the church four synods in New York 
and Ohio, which had been organized under the 
Plan, doing so on the grounds that their organiza- 
tion was so irregular as to be illegal. 

This action resulted in the division of the Pres- 
byterian Church into two bodies. The excised 
synods and presbyteries, in conjunction with others, 
proceeded to organize the New School Presbyterian 
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Church in 1838. This embraced practically one- 
half of the ministers and members of the whole 
church, including most of those in New York, 
Michigan, and eastern Tennessee, together with 
many in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and New Jersey. 

The other part of the church was commonly 
called the Old School Presbyterian Church. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that the New 
School was the Puritan and New England element 
in the church; and that the Old School was com- 
posed chiefly of those of Scotch and Scotch-Irish 
origin. And while these were to be further char- 
acterized as the liberal and conservative elements 
in the church, respectively—yet the two churches 
kept the same creed, church government and dis- 
cipline, and were exactly alike in all essential mat- 
ters—a fact which made their later reunion both 
easy and inevitable. But both were entirely sep- 
arate organizations, and remained so until 1869. 

Hence during the settlement of Kansas, each of 
these bodies was represented. Here as in com- 
munities farther east, churches of the two Presby- 
terian denominations were often near each other, 
frequently in the same villages, competing for 
members—a situation which often resulted in bad 
feeling, so that much unfriendliness was sometimes 
generated. ‘The New School Presbyterians were 
especially active in this area in Olathe, Council 
Grove, Auburn, Lawrence, Baldwin City, Holton, 
and Emporia; while the Old School approach to 
this region came in through Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Highland, and the more northeastern part 
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of the State. It happens that our church had its 
origin in association with the Old School body; 
and maintained that relationship until the two 
communions were again united in a single body 
in 1869, when Dr. Francis S. McCabe, the minister 
of First Church, became the first elected moderator 
of the Presbytery of Topeka, presiding over the 
newly merged churches. 

By way of an additional preliminary note, it 
may be both interesting and surprising even to 
many well-informed upon the story of the past, to 
note that the Roman Catholics had a mission in 
Kansas nearly four hundred years ago. It devel- 
- oped out of the exploratory trip of Coronado into 
this territory in 1541, when the Spanish party spent 
some months at Quivira, located four miles west 
of Lyons in Rice County, on the Smoky Hill river. 
There Coronado erected a cross. In the autumn 
the party returned to New Mexico. But during 
the following Lent, Father Juan de Padilla returned 
to Kansas, found the cross erected the previous year 
still standing, and started his missionary labors 
among the Indians. 

It is related that the entire tribe was converted, 
and became Christian. But in an attempt to extend 
the field of his labors farther northeast to include 
the Kaws (a branch of the Sioux), Father Padilla 
was martyred near the present site of Herington. 
The previously converted tribe of Christian In- 
dians of Quivira were later scattered or wiped out, 
and the first Christian work established on Kansas 
soil was thus dissipated. But there it was—sixty-six 
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years before Captain John Smith landed at James- 
town, Virginia; seventy-nine years before the Pil- 
grims stepped on Plymouth Rock; and two hundred 
and thirty-five years before the Declaration of In- 
dependence was penned! ‘Thereafter it was a long 
span of years before a new Christian approach was 
made from another direction. And it is with the 
latter that our story is concerned. 


HISTORY OF THE OLD SCHOOL BRANCH 


HE Presbyterian Church began her work in 
Kansas in 1835, when the Western Foreign 
Missionary Society (please note that “Foreign’’!), 
which had its headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, sent two men out here. They were Rev. 
Joseph Kerr and Rev. Wells Bushnell. “These min- 
isters came to settle among the Wea Indians, then 
living near the site of the present city of Ottawa. 
Mr. Bushnell left in a few months; but Mr. Kerr 
stayed on, and in the following year (1836), had 
organized a church of eight or ten Indians. ‘This 
group of aborigines gathered by an emissary of the 
Western Foreign Missionary Society constituted the 
first Presbyterian Church organized on Kansas soil. 
Its further history we do not know; but apparently 
the infant church faded out of the picture. 

The second Presbyterian church to be organized 
in Kansas was destined to be more permanent. The 
story may be told in the following fashion: 

In 1837, a young man living near Pittsburgh 
(Pennsylvania), suffering ill-health and fearing 
tuberculosis, desired to spend the remainder of his 
days doing something for the neglected and perish- 
ing. To accomplish this, he proposed to the West- 
ern Foreign Missionary Society (the same body 
mentioned above), that they send him to the In- 
dians, and they took him under their care, and 

(17) 
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sent him to “the Indian country”. After his jour- 
ney overland and by water, he embarked for “‘the 
head of the creek” (Fort Leavenworth), and began 
his work near where the town of Highland is now 
located. [his work, and the climate with its 
health-giving influence, proved the very remedy he 
needed. He regained robust health, toiled success- 
fully for the Indian, while the Indian was there; 
and was then ready to receive the Indian’s stronger 
brother, the white man, when he came to possess 
the land which the Indian was forced to leave. 

With him, Presbyterianism took firm root on 
Kansas soil. The Indian Church which was organ- 
ized at Highland on October 2Ist, 1843, with five 
members, became the parent church of the Synod; 
and, after passing through various changes, still 
retains its identity in the present church in High- 
land. The first two converts in this church were 
a young Indian woman and a young negress who 
was a slave. The young man himself lived on for 
many years in vigor and health, was eventually or- 
dained as a minister, and came to be somewhat 
venerated among his fellow presbyters, by whom 
he was commonly called “Father Irvin” (Samuel 
M. Irvin). 

We have the diary which Mr. Irvin kept with 
great faithfulness for many years. It not only gives 
an intimate insight into his own personal religious 
activities and experience, but from it may also be 
derived vivid impressions of pioneer daily life— 
the business of plowing, sowing, harvesting; build- 
ing homes, barns, fences, and importing stock; re- 
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cords of illnesses, births, deaths; accidents, and of 
all the hazards of pioneer living. The most inter- 
esting things in this diary for us, however, are his 
statements concerning the Indians, to whom he 
had dedicated his life. He reveals their indolence, 
drunkenness, and improvidence; their tribal visits, 
dances, and feasts; their inter-tribal raids and war- 
fare, with the barbarous murders, scalpings and 
mutilations which attended these aboriginal enter- 
prises. It was a rude and brutal life against which 
this devoted Christian pitted his Gospel! And it 
was here, less than a hundred years ago. But we 
must on with our story .. . 

‘The next organized approach of the Presbyterian 
Church to the area within which our parish is lo- 
cated occurred about the middle of the last century. 
On December 1, 1849, a group of Old School min- 
isters in what was then Indian territory organized, 
at ““Ioway Mission”, what was called the Presbytery 


of Nebraska. The original ministers were William ” 


Hamilton, Edmund McKinney, and Samuel M. 
Irvin, who had organized the Highland Church. 
The presbytery was designed to include members 
of “Ioway, Sac, Otoe, and Omal.». Missions, and 
churches within the contemplated Nebitnga Ter- 
ritory’. ‘The geographical area was to include both 
Kansas and Nebraska and much other territory 
which was then very sparsely settled, and probably 
contained more Indians than white people. Rev. 
McKinney was sent to the General Assembly which 
met in Cincinnati in May, 1850. ‘This presbytery 
did not last long, and was soon dissolved on ac- 
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count of lacking a sufficient number of ministers to 
constitute a quorum. 

‘The General Assembly of 1857 directed the erec- 
tion of two presbyteries in Kansas, to be known as 
Kansas and Highland, respectively; but only the 
latter organization was effected. ‘That occurred 
in Highland on November 6, 1857, when Rev. 
Samuel M. Irvin was joined in the enterprise by 
Rev. W. H. Howell and Rev. D. A. Murdock. 
‘There were three organized churches—Highland, 
Lodiana, and Leavenworth, the second of which 
quickly succumbed. Soon a high school was organ- 
ized in Highland, and when offered to the presby- 
tery, was quite ambitiously adopted as “Highland 
University’, and is now Highland College. 

By 1860 the roll of ministers had expanded to 
include the names of fourteen men. ‘The roll of 
churches had also grown to include twenty con- 
gregations, among which the First Church of To- 


\\ peka makes its initial appearance. Unfortunately 


the records for the three following years have dis- 
appeared, although we discover in the “Minutes of 
the General Assembly” that the First Presbyterian 
Church of Te; «ka is listed for 1860 and 1861 as 
having ‘paa® ten members, although no minister’s 
name appears there. In the following three years’ 
“Minutes”, Rev. J. A. Steele is listed as stated sup- 
ply, with fifteen members for the first two years, 
and twenty-five for the third. In 1865, our church 
is listed as ““Vacant” (that is, without a minister), 
but with the twenty-five members yet intact; al- 
though they were reduced to fourteen the following 
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years (1866 to 1868), during which Rev. John Ekin, 
D. D., served the parish as an installed minister. 
It is difficult for us, after this lapse of time, to vis- 
ualize quite accurately these humble beginnings 
of a church, or to reconstruct the community back- 
ground amid which these pioneers held their torch 
aloft. Could they ever have dreamed that their 
toils and struggles were to eventuate in the story 
we have here to review? Or was it some such fond 
hope which nerved them to endure such privation, 
hardships, and discouragements as would have de- 
feated lesser men and women? 

On October 3, 1864, the Presbytery of Leaven- 
worth was created, to include the counties of Wyan- 
dotte, Douglas, Jefferson, Leavenworth, Johnson, 
Miami, and Franklin. It was constituted with six 
ministers and an equal number of churches con- 
taining 341 members. 

The Presbytery of Topeka, established at the 
same time, included all the remainder of the State 
not occupied by the presbyteries of Highland and 
Leavenworth. ‘The ministers of the newly char- 
tered body included E. K. Lynn, A. Warner, J. C. 
Pryse, A. A. Morrison, and J. A. Steele (of this 
parish). The following churches were included: 
Carlyle, Fort Scott, Bethel, Burlingame, Auburn, 
Salina, and Topeka. By the end of 1867, Presby- 
tery had changed by the loss of J. A. Steele and the 
addition of E. R. Nugent, G. A. Irvin, A. Starrett, 
and Dr. John Ekin, who had succeeded J. A. Steele 
as minister in Topeka. The following new churches 
then appear on the roster: Pleasant Hill, Iola, 
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Neosho Falls, Geneva, Mapleton, and Irvin Springs. 
‘These three presbyteries were then made to con- 
stitute the Synod of Kansas. 

With the constant growth and settlement of the 
area, further rearrangement seemed necessary, and 
in October, 1867, by order of Synod, the Presbytery 
of Neosho was erected in the southeastern portion 
of the State, taking into the new organization sev- 
eral churches and ministers previously included in 
the Presbytery of Topeka. This left in our pres- 
bytery in the interval between this and the union 
of the New and Old School churches, A. A. Morri- 
son, Dr. John Ekin, A. Starrett, W. Crozier, J. A. 
Anderson, and Dr. F. S. McCabe as its roll of min- 
isters for the service of the churches in Auburn, 
Burlingame, Manhattan, Junction City, Salina, 
and ‘Topeka. 

Nearly all, if not all, of these young and strug- 
gling churches drew considerable sums of money 
from the treasuries of Domestic Missions and 
Church Extension—bodies corresponding to the 
later Home Missions Board, and the present Board 
of National Missions. ‘The older sections of the 
church farther east were very liberal in their aid, 
contributing to eke out the meager salaries of the 
ministers, and often contributing toward the erec- 
tion of church buildings and occasionally manses. 
There was an evident enthusiasm for the complete 
evangelization of this whole western region. 

Ministers and elders alike were concerned all 
through this early period about the reuniting of the 
Old and New School Churches. All seemed to 
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favor the coalescence, provided that sound doctrine 
might not suffer in the process. Local presbyteries 
came to appoint official delegates to one another’s 
meetings, and when the union was finally effected 
in accordance with the action of the General As- 
semblies there intruded into the succeeding record 
no trace of division or partisanship. Nationally this 
union occurred at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 
November 12, 1869. ‘The new united Synod of 
Kansas was convened in Lawrence on July 14, 1870. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW SCHOOL BRANCH 


HE Presbytery of Kansas (New School) was or- 

ganized at Brownville, Kansas, on May 3, 
1859, by Rev. James Brownlee of Indianapolis 
Presbytery, Rev. P. Shephard of Monroe Presby- 
tery, and Rev. I. C. Brach of the Presbytery of Cin- 
cinnati. “They asked recognition by the General 
Assembly, and requested they be attached to the 
Synod of Indiana. Churches in the towns of Brown- 
ville, Olathe, Gardner, McCamish, Black Jack, 
DeSoto, Centropolis, and Spring Hill were in- 
cluded. It is interesting to note that at this very 
first meeting of their presbytery they adopted an 
anti-slavery resolution. 

Those familiar with the history of Kansas will 
remember that the first settlers were hard put to it 
to survive a drought in 1859, and that many of 
them were forced to return to their former com- 
munities and throw themselves upon the mercy of 
relatives there for sustenance. ‘The drought con- 
tinued even more severely the following year, 1860, 
and in consequence the presbytery adopted a re- 
solution to present a memorial to the governor of 
the Territory asking that “a day of fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer” be proclaimed “in view of the 
severe drouth in the Territory”. 

These pioneers found the going hard, and fre- 
quently commissioned agents to go back East on 
missions to solicit aid. ‘The Presbytery also directed 

(24) 
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the preparation of ‘“‘a paper for Brother Mattice’s 
use when he shall go East in the fall to arouse eastern 
Christians to their obligation to come to Kansas 
as self-supporting missionaries and to locate them- 
selves at points where they can be positive co-labor- 
ers with us in building up the Church of Christ 
among us’. 

We who live in perfectly peaceful communities 
may also find it difficult to visualize the condition of 
affairs which is revealed in a minute recording the 
fact that a quorum was not present at Olathe on 
account of “the recent sacking of the place by 
Quantril”, for which reason “the few present ad- 
journed without time or place” (for a future meet- 
ing) on October 7th, 1862. 

The presbytery did meet in DeSoto that year, on 
October 24, and appointed ‘“‘a committee on the 
President's Emancipation Proclamation”. ‘This 
committee finally brought in a resolution which is 
still alive with an intensity of feeling after the lapse 
of all these years. “Our nation is now engaged in 
a struggle, the importance of which words can 
hardly express. ‘The most momentous interests 
are involved. 

“In this struggle a great crisis has been reached. 
The Government has met with great reverses until 
the feeling has come to be strong in all loyal minds 
that some great advance step should be taken. 

“Equal to the occasion, in the fear of God, under 
a deep sense of his responsibility, and aiming at the 
very root of our trouble, our President has acted 
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by the expression of an intention to proclaim the 
emancipation of the slaves. 

‘“Tremblingly, in view of the results which may 
come in intensifying the hate of our already ex- 
asperated foe, and in arousing him to an action 
much more desperate, we yet hail the Proclamation 
of the President with feelings of the deepest satis- 
faction. We regard it as the step which was called 
for by the right in the case, and by all the Provi- 
dences of God respecting us as a nation. To us, 
it seems almost a direct emanation from the throne 
of God itself. 

“That the President should be sustained in the 
course upon which he has thus entered, seems to 
us, therefore, of great moment. Halting or inde- 
cision may prove our national ruin. It is very 
likely to prove our ruin; and, if ruin come upon 
us, no eye save that of God can measure it. ‘The 
hopes of the church and of the world seem bound 
up in us. 

“We call upon each other, therefore, and upon 
all the members of our congregations, to use all 
the influence which is in our power and in their 
power to sustain the President in this great act. 
We call upon each other and upon our people for 
public and private prayer upon this subject. We 
call upon each other and upon our people to let 
no false notions of a present expedience tempt 
them to other courses, to let no fear of conse- 
quences, which may indeed be fearful, deter them 
from their duty. 

“Especially, do we call on all for prayer in this 
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great crisis. Prayer, earnestly and importunately 
offered, and the utmost exertion of all our power— 
these and these alone can we expect to save us. 

“Especially, do we recommend, and more than 
all do we recommend, prayer for our President. 
In the Providence of God our all seems bound up 
in him. May ‘God bless Abraham Lincoln’.” 

This resolution was adopted in October, 1862. 
‘The following New Year’s Day, Lincoln issued his 
Emancipation Proclamation. It would be inter- 
esting to know the feelings of men in the Synod of 
Missouri, to which the Kansas Presbytery was at- 
tached, upon reading these minutes. But in any 
case, the minutes were approved, as in order, how- 
ever the examiners may have felt about their senti- 
ments. 

At this meeting, too, they adopted a memorial 
resolution, honoring the memory of Rev. John 
Dyke, a stirring revivalist. ‘“‘His anti-slavery senti- 
ments,’ they state, “drove him from eastern ‘Ten- 
nessee to Gentry County, Missouri. He settled in 
Mt. Zion Church and labored there for a few years. 
Here he had all the Pro-Slavery elements against 
him and secessionists to slander him.” ‘These 
brethren lived through stirring times, when a 
good Christian conscience must often have induced 
an uncomfortable life! 

In view of statements above, relating to the Plan 
of Union, it is interesting to note that this New 
School presbytery in this area usually elected an 
official delegate to the regular meetings of the Kan- 
sas Congregational Association. 
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Meantime the war between the States went on, 
and border raids frequently interfered with the 
normal tenor of Kansas life. ‘Thus presbytery had 
adjourned to meet in Troy, on September 17, 1862. 
But on October 24th following, we find the follow- 
ing minute: “The Presbytery of the N. S. (New 
School) Presbyterian Church, owing to the general 
war excitetment throughout our land, calling a 
large number of members of different churches from 
their homes, and from frequent invasions of guer- 
illa parties into different parts of our infant State, 
spreading terror, devastation, and death in their 
way, having failed to hold the regular annual meet- 
ing at the time and place stipulated in their spring 
adjournment for want of a quorum present, met, 
agreeable to appointment of Synod, in Wright’s 
Hall, of Auburn, Shawnee County, Kansas, on the 
21st day of October, A. D. 1863.” 

Drought and war combined to make difficult the 
building of houses of worship, and frequently min- 
isters were commissioned to go back East to solicit 
funds to aid in the erection of churches. ‘Thus at 
the meeting mentioned above they voted to “send 
an agent East to solicit funds to enable them to 
erect a house of worship” for their churches in 
Lawrence and Council Grove, and supplied the 
following resolution to re-enforce the case: ““Where- 
as the city of Lawrence within our bounds, on the 
21st of last August, was invaded by a merciless band 
of outlaws from Missouri, the place sacked, laid 
waste and burned, one hundred and forty of the 
peaceful citizens brutally murdered in cold blood, 
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and the spared suffering immense losses variously 
estimated from one to two millions of dollars. 
‘Therefore, Resolved, First, that we commend the 
citizens of that place who are now rebuilding the 
city to the kind regard and aid of the churches in 
our connection at the East; 

“Second, that the moral and religious welfare of 
that city and vicinity is of greater importance than 
pecuniary good, and as they need means” . . . aid 
for them is solicited of stronger communities in 
the East. 

In the meantime, talk had grown of the reunion 
of the two branches of the church. Rev. William 
H. Smith, who was appointed a delegate to the 
Old School Highland Presbytery, reported back to 
his own presbytery at a meeting in Tecumseh on 
April 14, 1864, that he had attended the Old School 
meeting in Leavenworth, that “he was cordially 
received, and that that Presbytery was pleased to 
open a fraternal correspondence with us’. ‘The 
breach was closing. 

An almost invariable part of each meeting of 
Presbytery in both branches was “‘a free conversa- 
tion on the state of religion within our bounds”, 
during which the brethren laid bare their hearts 
and their hopes of the church. Often a statement 
of condition of the churches was recorded, such as 
this for 1864: ‘“The past year has not been one of 
general religious interest. A low state of religion 
seems to obtain. ‘The heavens above appear as 
brass, and the earth below as iron. ‘There have, 
however, been some refreshing showers from above 
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on some portions of our field, whereby the Lord 
has reminded us that His truth is not dispensed in 
rain, and that He is still willing to hear and bless. 
The insecurity felt by our people on the border of 
Missouri has been detrimental to much religious 
progress among us. Some of our churches have 
been weakened by our border troubles. Besides, 
the army has taken away a number of our members. 
Sabbath schools have in the main been carried 
forward with evident prospect of success, and we 
look upon them as the hope of the church. While 
on the whole we see many things to discourage, and 
have not been cheered by many marked indications 
of the divine favor, still we do not feel like giving 
up, but laboring on in hope that we shall yet see 
the cause in which we are laboring taking deeper. 
root, and spreading its blessings in rich profusion 
around us. Kansas is a field of great difficulty. 
There is much fallow ground to be broken up 
before the good seed of the Word shall spring up 
and produce its appropriate fruits.” 

The following year (April, 1865), presbytery met 
at Auburn again, at which meeting Rev. James M. 
Price of ‘Topeka Presbytery O. S. (Old School) was 
seated as a corresponding member. ‘Presbytery en- 
tered upon an interlocutory meeting to ventilate 
(sic!) the subject of union between the New and 
Old School branches of the Presbyterian Church”. 
While presbytery was in session, President Lin- 
coln was assassinated. ‘The news spread quickly, 
and the following day the presbytery adopted this 
statement: ‘1. Resolved, That this presbytery has 
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heard with unfeigned sorrow of the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, and of the .attempted assassination of Mr. 
H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

“2. Resolved, that we regard these wicked deeds 
as a part of the legitimate fruits of the institution of 
slavery so long continued and practiced by this na- 
tion and as one of the expiring throes of that slavery 
rebellion which during the last four years has been 
laboring to overthrow the Republic and deluging 
the land with blood. 

“3. Resolved, that we hope and pray that no 
peace will ever be made with the rebel States until 
the shackles shall be struck from every slave in the 
land. 

“4, Resolved, that we regard this afflictive event 
as a judgment of God upen the nation for its great 
wickedness, and as designed to teach our people 
righteousness, and put our trust not in man whose 
breath is in his nostrils, but in the living God; and 
that it becomes us as a nation to humble ourselves 
under the mighty hand of God. 

“5. Resolved, that justice and the safety of the 
nation require that the rebel leaders, both civil 
and military, shall have adequate punishment 
meted out to them for their crimes.” 

One of the difficulties confronting these pioneer 
ministers and elders was the large proportion of 
the population living in scattered rural farm homes 
at such great distances as to make their fellowship 
in town and village churches practically impossible. 
They therefore appealed to the American ‘Tract 
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Society (September, 1865), “that in view of the 
sparseness of our population, and the very general 
destitution of religious instruction in portions of 
our field” that they “appoint one or more Colpor- 
teurs, to labour within our bounds, as much labor 
is imperatively needed, and would result in good 
to the people”. Similarly, the presbytery approved 
the work being done by agents of the American 
Bible Society, and commended them to the 
churches. 

During this period the church sometimes exper- 
ienced trouble in disciplining some of the parishes, 
such as those in Auburn, Olathe, and Council 
Grove. And numerous ticklish situations arose 
which taxed the ingenuity, tact, and good common 
sense of the brethren in order to compose differ- 
ences and unify their congregations. Nor were 
all of their troubles with laymen. Some of their 
ministerial brethren occasionally troubled the good 
presbyters. Thus Rev. C. Parker of the Fourth 
Presbytery of New York, twice sat in presbytery 
with them as a corresponding member by their 
courtesy. Then at Tecumseh in 1864, he presented 
a letter of dismissal from New York, and asked 
enrollment as a member. The matter was dis- 
cussed, but action deferred. ‘The next fall, at a 
meeting in Lawrence, presbytery states that he “is 
well known to this presbytery as a man of such 
idiosyncracies as unfit him for successful minis- 
terial labor in Kansas, and is not of good report”’. 
Therefore they refused to enroll him, returned his 
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letter to him, and advised the New York Presbytery 
of their action. 

Another man, Rev. James V. A. Woods, pre- 
sented a fraudulent letter from the Des Moines 
River Congregational Association (from which he 
had been expelled in April, 1857). He was enrolled 
here in good faith, but later left the N. S. presby- 
tery in disorderly manner, and was enrolled in 
‘Topeka, O. S. Presbytery. With some dudgeon, 
the brethren sent a resolution of censure to Topeka 
Presbytery for their discourtesy. 

Another brother ministering to the church at 
Auburn, fell seriously into debt, left his pulpit, and 
engaged in some secular vocation in order to raise 
funds to effect solvency. For several years the 
brethren labored to reclaim him from secular work, 
and effect his restoration to his holy calling, though 
in vain, it seems. 

Several ministers were dropped from the roll; 
one because he apostacized from the Christian 
faith, though he had been stated clerk of the pres- 
bytery from its organization until 1864. Another 
for “contumacy’’. He refused to attend presbytery 
in response to citation to answer charges of con- 
duct unbecoming a minister. Consequently, they 
resolved ‘‘that the Rev. J. Blackford be deposed 
from the office of the Gospel ministry, for con- 
tumacy’’. 

In connection with these cases of ministerial dis- 
cipline, it should probably be said that in recent 
years such cases are much less frequent. In earlier 
years of both constituent presbyteries, ministers 
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were occasionally called to account for serious 
breaches of ministerial conduct, for drinking, 
gambling, and other serious delinquencies. ‘The 
morals of the clergy seem to have improved mark- 
edly in seventy-five years. 

While there were these few failures under the 
pressure of poverty, discouragement, and hard work 
—yet it is easy to visualize a deeply devoted group 
of consecrated ministers and elders laboring earn- 
estly in season and out to lay the foundations of a 
sound faith and a Presbyterian Church all over 
this section of Kansas; striving earnestly to muster 
all possible resources to bring the gospel to every 
village and hamlet, to shepherd the small groups 
of believers into organized churches, and touch so 
far as possible all the lonely families on the prairie 
with the wand of Christ. 

These men realized the folly of a divided Presby- 
terianism, and instructed their commissioners to 
the General Assembly of 1867 “to favor any judi- 
cious movement there may be made by that body 
favorable to a reunion of the two churches”. ‘That 
fall they approved the plan of union adopted by 
the joint committee of the two bodies. In the 
meantime, the church had so grown under their 
leadership that they petitioned their synod (Mis- 
souri) to divide their presbytery into three new 
ones to be called Kansas, Humboldt, and Smoky 
Hill. That was in 1868. The following year, they 
further petitioned the erection of a new synod, to 
be called the Synod of Kansas. ‘This, however, was 
not to be consummated, for the two Presbyterian 
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bodies (which had in some sense been competitors) 
were merged in 1869, and most of these men and 
churches were united in the newly organized To- 
peka Presbytery, in which Old School and New 
School completely lost their separate identities un- 
der the genial and capable leadership of Dr. Francis 
S. McCabe, minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Topeka, who was the first elected moder- 
ator of ‘Topeka Presbytery in the newly incorpor- 
ated and re-united church. 


THE FATEFUL BEGINNING 


AVING in mind the pioneer background, and 
something of the story of the church at large, 
we can now the better appreciate the humble begin- 
nings of this parish whose history we here record. 
‘The First Presbyterian Church of ‘Topeka was or- 
ganized December 19th, 1859, at a meeting called 
for the purpose and held at the home of Mr. and 
‘Mrs. John Jackson, which was located on Harrison 
Street, between Fifth and Sixth Streets. Presum- 
ably in addition to the natural desire of men and 
women who had enjoyed Presbyterian privileges 
in the communities from which they had emigrated, 
this meeting was encouraged and arranged for by 
Rev. A. T. Rankin. Having visited about the vil- 
lage (it was hardly more than that) and the sur- 
rounding territory for a radius of eight or ten miles, 
and having discovered almost a score of Presbyter- 
ian families, he called them together and preached 
a sermon in the small front parlor of the Jackson 
home. ‘Thereupon the seventeen people (eight 
men and nine women) present, proceeded to organ- 
ize themselves into a visible body of Christ. 

The method of organization would involve a 
petition addressed to the Highland Presbytery, 
signed by the charter members and accompanied 
by a copy of the minutes of their meeting, giving 


the names of their elected elders. ‘These documents 
(36) 
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Rev. Rankin would probably bear proudly to the 
next meeting of presbytery and the new church 
would be ordered enrolled. ‘Two men were elected 
to the office of elder—Messrs. J. M. Hamilton and 
Ephriam Herriett. 

Whether meetings were held regularly there- 
after is unknown. ‘They were probably very ir- 
regular for some weeks, or until the arrival of Rev. 
John A. Steele early in 1860. (Rev. Steele was Mrs. 
J. D. McFarland’s father.) 

This man, who served the church as its first stated 
supply, was born in Greenbrier County, Virginia 
(now in West Virginia), in 1802, and was educated 
at the Ohio University, in Athens, Ohio. He re- 
ceived his theological training in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Richmond, Virginia, and was or- 
dained by Lexington Presbytery in the Staunton 
(Va.) Presbyterian Church, over which he was at 
the same time installed as pastor. (It may be in- 
teresting to note, in passing, that Woodrow Wilson 
was born in the manse of the Staunton church 
while his father was serving as one of Rev. Steele’s 
SUCCESSOTS. ) 

Feeling a revulsion against slavery, everywhere 
in evidence about him in Virginia, he eventually 
resigned the Staunton church in 1837 and led a 
colony of emigrants moving to Grand View, IIli- 
nois. ‘There he resumed his pastoral work, and 
succeeded in building up a flourishing congrega- 
tion in the new community, where he labored until 
1859. 

Kansas loomed large in national attention at the 
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time, and its fortunes were being widely discussed. 
“Bleeding Kansas,” it was called, on account of the 
frequent bloodshed resulting from the determined 
efforts of both pro-slavery and anti-slavery parties 
to control its destiny. The anti-slavery activities 
of the eccentric John Brown of Osawatomie also 
served to focus public attention upon the territory. 
As a pronounced anti-slavery man, Mr. Steele be- 
came greatly interested in seeing the land and was 
also probably possessed by a desire to share some 
of its stirring events. 

So it was that in the autumn of 1859 he made his 
way hither, and spent several months traveling 
about this portion of the embryonic State, preach- 
ing in various places when opportunity offered. 
Thus he addressed congregations in Auburn, Le- 
compton, Topeka, ‘Tecumseh, and other towns. 
While he had personal friends in Lecompton, it 
was a pro-slavery center; hence although Lecomp- 
ton was the larger town, claimed to be the capital 
of the State, and had a Statehouse in process of 
construction—he chose in preference to come to 
Topeka and settle in a free-state community. 

There were already three churches in ‘Topeka 
then—the Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopal. Dur- 
ing the early part of the winter he lived in ‘Topeka, 
assisting other ministers then on the ground to con- 
duct revival services. What more natural than that 
the pastorless Presbyterians should invite him to 
settle with them permanently, and become their 
regular preacher? ‘This he did, as stated supply, 
with mutual satisfaction and success. 
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Some effort was necessary to re-collect the flock. 
Shortly after Rev. Steele began his work here, a 
meeting was held on February 15th, 1860, and after 
he had preached, the church organized as a civil 
corporation, and proceeded to elect trustees (prob- 
ably with a view to obtaining property and erecting 
a house for worship). The four men elected trus- 
tees were John Jackson, A. J. Ritchie, H. H. Hu- 
kill, and J. M. Hamilton. At this meeting the fol- 
lowing persons’ names were recorded as members 
“for the purpose of securing the rights of corpor- 
ation”: 

Mr. J. M. Hamilton. . Evansville, Indiana 
Mrs. M. A. Hamilton. Evansville, Indiana 
Mr. H. H. Hukill 

Mrs. M. V. Hukill 

Mr. Charles McDonald.Camden, Indiana 
Mrs. M. I. McDonald. .Camden, Indiana 
Mr. Ephriam Herriett. Franklin, Indiana 
Mr. E. B. Conklin 

Mrs. H. Conklin 

Mr. W. H. Fitzpatrick 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick 

Mr. A. J. Ritchie 


Mie ounsPliley .. 3... Spring Creek, Iowa 
IVI REET LCV ios. 6 pi caters Spring Creek, Iowa 
Nis aE eelAnIC yu...) Spring Creek, Iowa 
WATS CMUIN GE aig: 4s. Lafayette, Indiana 
Mrs. Douthitt 

Mr. John Jackson...... Camden, Indiana 


Mrs. R. W. Jackson. ...Camden, Indiana 
Having no place of meeting, worship was held 
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in the small homes of various members—not a very 
satisfactory arrangement. Searching for more com- 
modious quarters, an agreement was arrived at 
whereby the Presbyterians were to share the use of 
“The Episcopal Hall” on the third floor in the 
south end of the Ritchie Block, a building on Kan- 
sas Avenue near the corner of Sixth Street. It is 
not known exactly how the details of this were ar- 
ranged, but as both congregations worshipped to- 
gether, it is believed probable that Mr. Steele and 
the rector, Mr. Calloway, conducted the services on 
alternate Sundays. 

Mr. Steele returned to Illinois in the spring of 
1860, in order to bring his large family on to To- 
peka—thus definitely committing himself to his 
Topeka ministry. 

‘There had been a severe drouth in this area in 
1859. ‘The following year it was worse still. “There 
was but one rain in sixteen months. “The heavens 
were as brass and the earth as iron’—that phrase 
was unforgettably ground into the minds of these 
pioneers by their common privation and suffering. 
Perhaps it cannot better be told than by this quo- 
tation from our own sessional records: ‘The severe 
drouth of 1860, coming as it did on new settlers 
unprepared, left many of them no alternative but 
to rise up and seek subsistence elsewhere. ‘This 
not only retarded the growth of the congregation, 
but also very seriously reduced the numerical and 
pecuniary strength.” ‘The church lost many of 
its leading members that summer and fall, among 
them Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Conklin, who conducted 
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an excellent school, and Dr. Hogue, a prominent 
physician, and his family. It is said that 30,000 
people, one-third of the population, left the ter- 
ritory. 

Conditions became so severe as to lead to the 
organization of a Shawnee County Relief Com- 
mittee, which commissioned Rev. Steele as their 
agent to go East and solicit aid for the destitute. 
Nearly everyone at all able to do so, moved away 
to what they hoped would be a more favorable lo- 
cation. ‘The effect upon the church can be imag- 
ined. Kansas was no longer “bleeding”, it was 
“starving Kansas’’! 

‘The ensuing year proved to be one of fair plenty 
—but then, too, came war. Due to the anti-slavery 
convictions of the large majority of her people, 
Kansas sent an exceptionally large proportion of 
her men to join the Union armies. And that, de- 
spite the fact of having to face the constant threat 
of border raids by bands of outlaws or guerilla 
parties, such as that of Quantril, who so completely 
sacked, plundered and destroyed Lawrence, only 
27 miles away, and killed cold-bloodedly 140 of its 
peaceful citizens. Under these conditions there 
could be no sense of security. Money and valu- 
ables were kept secreted, good clothes ready to 
snatch and flee for hiding. ‘These conditions fur- 
ther depleted the church’s membership and 
strength. 

Rev. J. A. Steele and Mr. J. M. Hamilton pur- 
chased a lot on Kansas Avenue— (now 712)—and 
proceeded to build “the little brick church” in 
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which the congregation worshipped until 1869. 
The stones for foundation were taken from a quarry 
near town, and were donated by the owner. The 
minister’s son, Robert, a lad of about 12 years, 
drove his father’s team and hauled the material 
to the site of the church. Rev. Steele himself super- 
vised the actual construction. 

Mr. Steele also bought a melodeon, in order to 
have music in worship, and brought it from Leav- 
enworth, strapped on the back of his buggy. This 
was used in church and Sunday school as long as 
“the little brick church” on Kansas Avenue was 
occupied—and it was then given to a mission church 
farther west. ‘The organist who played it was an 
excellent musician, although blind. 

When Mr. Hamilton moved to Leavenworth, 
Rev. Steele purchased his interest in the church 
property. The little brick building, together with 
the lot, was presented to the church by Rev. Steele 
in 1864, with a provision that within two years the 
congregation start work on a permanent church 
building. In accordance with this agreement, the 
church purchased a lot on the south side of East 
Eighth Street, near Quincy, and thus started the 
permanent Presbyterian Church in ‘Topeka. ‘The 
church was built on a lot 100x1330 feet in size, 
acquired at a cost of $800.00. The actual building 
(of native stone) was 35x75 feet in size, and cost 
$9,300.00. Of this amount the congregation raised 
$8,000.00. This was supplemented by a gift of 
$1,000.00 from the Board of Church Erection, and 
gifts from outside the congregation of $300.00. This 
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property was sold in 1885 for $12,000.00, to assist 
in financing the erection of our present church 
building. 

In connection with this adventure, one of the 
stirring items lifted from the yellowing pages which 
record the minutes of an early congregational meet- 
ing, at which the building of this church was dis- 
cussed, directed that “the trustees procure stone 
and sand immediately’. “Stone and sand”! “Im- 
mediately’! One is tempted to make a play upon 
the words, but it is entirely too obvious. 

In the spring of 1864, Mr. Steele was elected by 
presbytery as its commissioner to the General As- 
sembly, which met in May at Newark, New Jersey. 
It was not until July that he returned—ill. The 
session records that “Through the last six months 
of his life, Mr. Steele’s health gradually declined. 
He died on the 12th of October, 1864, leaving a 
name behind him cherished in the affectionate 
remembrance of a large circle of acquaintances and 
friends.” 

It was a fateful day. That very morning all able 
bodied men of the community were ordered to arms 
to assist in repelling “the Price Raid”. ‘The ensu- 
ing military engagement was known as “The Battle 
of the Blue’. Eighteen men from Topeka were 
killed in this action in an eddy of violence on the 
fringe of the great maelstrom of the Civil War— 
and were later laid to rest in a single plat in the 
cemetery. In consequence, there were only old 
men and boys unfit for bearing arms left in town 
(and hardly enough of them) to bury this beloved 
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minister. But so it was that his body was given back 
to Mother Earth beneath a beautiful blue sky on 
one of the calm sunshiny days with which Kansas is 
often graced in October. 

Some weeks later, when the din and confusion 
of battle was done, a public memorial service was 
held in the Methodist Church, the largest place of 
assemblage available, then on Quincy Street. This 
service was conducted by Dr. J. G. Reaser, of Leay- 
enworth, who delivered a memorial sermon, which 
was published widely throughout the State and in 
which proper homage was paid to one who, as a 
man, a Christian, and a minister of Christ, had 
graced his profession, ennobled his kind, and hon- 
ored the King whom he delighted to serve. 

And with this requiem there closed the first chap- 
ter of our story—close-packed with romance and 
realism. 


A PERIOD OF TRANSITION 


T must have been with some consternation that 

members of the congregation then faced the 
future of their church. With what mixed feel- 
ings they must have ridden or driven by “the 
little brick church” on the dusty (or muddy, ac- 
cording to the season) road that was Kansas Ave- 
nue! ‘There was the church house for which Mr. 
Steele was so largely responsible. But it stood si- 
lent, and almost unused. Passersby heard from 
within it no hymns of sacred praise, and no stout 
words of exhortation; but only echoes of memories. 

No stated services were held from the time of 
Mr. Steele’s death until in November of 1865, when 
the Rev. S. T. McClure began a brief period of 
service as stated supply. Quite evidently the ar- 
rangement had been effected by correspondence 
with this young minister who was fresh from sem- 
inary. He came on from Vincennes, Indiana, of 
which presbytery he was a licentiate. (A licentiate 
in the Presbyterian Church is one licensed to preach 
the Gospel, usually for a temporary period—nor- 
mally a year—as a probationary trial of his talents 
preceding full ordination.) Mr. McClure (the 
father of our Judge James A. McClure and Miss 
Laura) remained in the parish for four months. 
The session records that “his labors were blessed 
in awakening a lively interest in the cause, and a 


desire to secure a pastor’. This they did quite 
(45) 
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promptly, which is testimony to the effectiveness of 
Mr. McClure’s ministry and influence. 

Rev. McClure was present and spoke with happy 
reminiscence at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
church—having returned to Topeka to live in the 
closing years of his life. We can scarcely do better 
than quote from the address which he delivered on 
that occasion. Speaking of himself, he said: ““The 
new minister’s advent into Topeka was in the days 
of the overland coach (stage-coach), when railroads 
were something of a curiosity in Kansas. On enter- 
ing the capital city, the driver prided himself in 
making the loud strains of his bugle ring out loud 
and clear on the morning air, and punctuating the 
crossings with keen sharp cracks from his long whip. 

“The announcements for service in the First 
Church for the following Sabbath were somewhat 
out of the usual order. ‘Mr. McClure,’ it went on 
to say, ‘is quite a young man, good-looking, and 
unmarried, but of marriageable age.’ It was not 
therefore surprising to see the little chapel full, 
if not overflowing. From then on, regular services 
were held every Sabbath, morning and evening. . . 
New life was awakened, increased interest shown, 
and a hopeful outlook inspired in the congrega- 
tion. The drouth was gone and the war was ended, 
the future was brighter and the church took fresh 
courage, and buckled on her armour anew for 
victory. 

“The congregation, though small, represented 
some of the best families in the city. “The governor, 
Samuel J. Crawford, gave it his good-will and finan- 
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cial support. W. A. Phillips, a member of the 
legislature, gave it his personal presence and moral 
support. Every laudable undertaking by the city 
received a heary recognition by the church. Tem- 
perance, public morals, education, and civic im- 
provement always found a ready and willing helper 
in the First Church.” In short, the church was 
beginning to fulfill its true mission and function 
as a body of Christ. 

Rev. McClure, at the conclusion of his brief but 
stimulating service, went back East, although after 
his retirement from active work, he returned to 
Topeka to live, and continued to share the life and 
worship of the parish for some years until his death, 
which occurred on May 2, 1919. 

To resume our story—the session recorded that 
“Mr. McClure having closed his labours in the 
congregation at the expiration of the four months, 
a regular call was made out by the congregation on 
the 5th of April, 1866, for the pastoral labor of the 
Rev. John Ekin, D. D., of the Presbytery of Miami, 
Ohio. This call was forwarded to the meeting of 
(Topeka) Presbytery held the same month at Spring 
Hill, and being presented to the minister, was by 
him accepted; and by a committee appointed for the 
purpose by presbytery, he was, on the 7th day of No- 
vember, installed pastor.” ‘Therewith the now ad- 
olescent church entered upon a new era of useful- 
ness in worship and service. 


‘THE BURGEONING 


T was an act of great faith on the part of the 
people when Dr. Ekin was called to be installed 
as pastor. It was also a great act of faith on his part 
to accept the call. ‘The relationship of a stated 
supply to a church is generally assumed to be some- 
thing in the nature of a temporary arrangement; 
but the formal call and installation of a minister 
presupposes some degree of permanence, and im- 
plies a mutual confidence not ordinarily attaching 
to the other relationship. ‘This call required no 
small measure of faith, then, for the exigencies of 
drouth and war, together with the border disturb- 
ances, had so seriously reduced the church’s mem- 
bership that only thirteen names remained upon 
the roster. ‘They were: 
Dr. D. W. Stormont (an elder) 
J. M. Hamilton (also an elder) 
James Armstrong 
D. ‘Thompson 
H. W. Fitzpatrick 
Mrs. Armstrong 
Miss Armstrong 
Mrs. Steele 
Mrs. Whiting 
Mrs. Freeland 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick | 
Mrs. Helen Hukill 


Mrs. Amanda Hamilton 
(48) 
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To remove the name of the former minister’s 
wife, leaves but twelve souls distributed among 
eight families. 

Dr. Ekin began work on April first, 1866, and 
the record shows an additional seventeen members 
enrolled during the first year, with but three dis- 
missals. Most of those enrolled in these early days 
seem to have come from Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, 
in that order, with Iowa following after. Several 
of the names are those of well-known families, 
whose members have long been, as some still are, 
prominent in Presbyterian affairs back East. They 
were members of Christian families whose training 
and inheritance would almost perfectly insure their 
participation in an effort to build up a substantial 
church in this then frontier community. 

So small a congregation could not reasonably be 
expected to support their minister and his family 
unaided—for all their faith. Consequently the ses- 
sion in a meeting on March 27, 1867, “instructed 
the pastor to ask for the coming year the same 
amount of support from the board as received last 
year’. This was then a home mission church—and 
it was only by aid of the mission board that these 
good people were able to sustain the small organi- 
zation established in the beginning by the itinerant 
home missionary, Rev. A. T. Rankin, eight years 
earlier. There is a moral in this which should not 
escape us. “Freely have ye received, freely give.” 
Perhaps the great gifts of the parish to missions in 
later years may have partly liquidated this obliga- 
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tion; but it is one that can never be completely 
cleared. 

The following seems to be an interesting item. 
In the fall of 1867, Samuel J. Gilmore presented a 
certificate from the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, 
and thereupon was enrolled asa member. But he 
was “Alowed (sic!) to retain it (the certificate), as 
it contained an affectionate testimonial of his for- 
mer pastor to his moral character and his efficiency 
as a Sabbath School teacher’. 

The session also quite evidently wished to be 
confidently assured that those whom they received 
into their fellowship were real Christians. “Thus 
we find an item like this: “Mrs. Ellen Tweedale 
was also received on satisfactory evidence that she 
had been in membership with the Congregational 
Church at Dubuque, Iowa, before the late war, 
which occasioned her sudden removal, and frequent 
change of location.’ In other words, the session 
required her to account for the eight intervening 
years. In other instances, letters were presented 
“which, on explanation, were sustained”. Evi- 
dently the good brethren wished no wolves in the 
flock! 

While the membership of the church was small, 
and grew but slowly in these early years—it should 
be observed that during this period many residents 
of American communities were accustomed to wor- 
ship regularly in churches of their choice, and to 
contribute faithfully (often liberally) to their sup- 
port, although they themselves were not baptized 
members of the church. The example of Abraham 
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Lincoln is one rather typical of the time. He was 
a regular attendant upon the services of worship in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Springfield, Ili- 
nois, while there; and upon removal to Washing- 
ton, D. C., likewise occupied a pew in the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church of that city. 
This condition prevailed generally throughout the 
country, so that it is safe to say that the congregation 
which assembled here for worship under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Ekin would commonly contain twice 
the number of people who were actually enrolled 
as members of the church; in a frontier community, 
such as this then was, the proportion of non-mem- 
bers who shared its worship was likely to have been 
even larger. 

In any event, it is quite certain that Dr. Ekin 
labored well and faithfully, and helped mightily in 
putting the church on a sure foundation of faith, 
order, and discipline before he resigned in the fall 
of 1868. ‘The pastoral relationship was dissolved 
at a meeting of presbytery held in Topeka on the 
twenty-ninth of September, and at a subsequent 
meeting of session exactly a month later, which was 
moderated by Rev. Alexander Starrett (Dr. Ekin’s 
son-in-law, minister of the Lawrence church) a com- 
munication was received from Dr. Ekin requesting 
letters of dismissal for Mrs. E. F. Ekin, Miss Anna 
W. Ekin, and Mrs. Mary E. Whitton. (Mrs. Whit- 
ton—nee Ekin—was the aunt by marriage of our 
Miss Mary Whitton.) Since the letters were issued 
and addressed ‘‘to any evangelical church to which 
God in His Providence may direct”, it seems evi- 
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dent that the minister and his family were uncer- 
tain as to the location of their future work and resi- 
dence. 

It is one thing to inaugurate a hopeful organiza- 
tion in a burst of sudden enthusiasm; it is often 
quite another matter to carry on in days of dull 
routine. But this man of God and his loyal help- 
ers did just that—strengthening, confirming, and 
establishing the church, so that when his successor 
was called, the foundation for significant growth 
was already well and securely laid. 


THE CHURCH GROWS 


N January 23rd, 1869, Dr. Francis S. McCabe, 
a graduate of Wabash College, who had been 
called to ‘Topeka from the ministry of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Carlinville, Illinois, presided 
over his first meeting of session here. (The minutes 
of this meeting were recorded by a man who was also 
destined to leave his mark on the parish—namely; 
D. W. Stormont.) 

Francis S. McCabe was born in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, in 1827. His elementary education was 
obtained at the old brick schoolhouse on the corner 
of Walnut and Fifth Streets of that city. He en- 
tered the “prep school” of Wabash College at Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, in 1839, and graduated from the 
college proper in 1846. ‘Three years later, he had 
earned his Master of Arts degree there. In 187], 
his alma mater honored him with the degree Doctor 
of Divinity. 

His theological education was received at the 
Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, from which 
he graduated in the class of 1852. Before coming 
to Topeka, he had served the First Presbyterian 
Church of Peru, Indiana, for fifteen years (from 
July 10, 1852, to May 20, 1867); and had had a brief 
ministry of about a year and a half in the Carlin- 
ville, Illinois, church (1867-1869). 

On the walls of the Peru church there yet hangs a 


photograph of the draped pulpit as it appeared in 
(53) 
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April, 1865, when Dr. McCabe preached a sermon 
on the death of Abraham Lincoln. The sermon 
was printed, and has become a rare collector’s item 
of Lincolniana. 

Were there only some way to recapture the es- 
sence and flavor of a man who is gone! For it is 
quite evident that we have here to do with the most 
lovable type of man and minister, who gave more 
than a dozen years of his life to this parish. The 
memories of some of our present members who 
knew Dr. McCabe well, but confirm the evidence of 
the records in this regard. 

Page after page of our sessional records are filled 
with the names of men and women-—long lists of 
those whom he received into the fellowship of the 
church, which during this pastorate grew from a 
mere handful of communicants into a substantial 
parish of more than three hundred souls. 

Perhaps this is also as good a place as any to call 
attention to the splendid group of consecrated lay- 
men, who so loyally served the parish through this 
period. ‘To our younger members, they may be 
but names—colorless and devoid of feeling. But 
to many, the names of men like D. W. Stormont, 
mentioned above, John Brier, David Shellabarger, 
Julius T. Clark ... the Dicks, McFarlands, Rodgers, 
Merrills, Millers, Jackmans, ‘Thomas’; the Mon- 
tieths, Reddens, Adams, Paynes, Whittons, Chases, 
Bollards, Larimers, and others who united with 
the church then, will carry precious memories of old 
and valued associations. They will also recognize 
the great part these men and their families have 
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played in making the church what it became under 
their leadership. Hon. Julius T. Clark, whose 
name appears in this list (father of Mrs. J. W. F. 
Hughes), is one of the very few laymen who have 
been honored by Topeka Presbytery by being 
elected its moderator, as he was on April 10, 1883. 

It was during the period, too, that due chiefly to 
the interest of two members of First Church, the 
local Young Men’s Christian Association was organ- 
ized, in January, 1880. Mr. W. W. Bollard and Dr. 
George IT. Coxhead were chums and room-mates. 
It was essentially their project; but they were joined 
in the enterprise by three other men, members of 
other churches—so there were five charter members. 
Dr. Coxhead was the first secretary, serving for a 
time without salary. He was next transferred to the 
Railroad “Y” in Kansas City, and from there to the 
Railroad “Y” of St. Louis, from which he went to 
the general secretaryship of the city Y.M.C.A. of St. 
Louis, where he did yeoman service in freeing that 
institution from the heavy indebtedness which had 
encumbered their property. “The next step was his 
elevation to an international secretaryship, in asso- 
ciation with Dr. John R. Mott in New York, in 
which position he served until he was retired on 
pension, and removed his residence to Franklin, 
New York. 

The early days of the Y. M. C. A. in Kansas call 
to remembrance the services of two other men; 
namely, Mr. Elon Clark and Mr. W. W. Bowman, 
each of whom was active in Y. M. C. A. work in the 
central part of this State before their residence in 
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‘Topeka and their association with this church. It 
is through initiative and enterprise such as this, 
that laymen and lay-women of this parish have 
given expression to their Christian devotion 
throughout the years, and made the influence of 
this parish count for righteousness and good citizen- 
ship. We doff our hats, with veneration and re- 
spect. 

The session under Dr. McCabe took its task of 
shepherding the flock in sober earnest, requiring 
them to “walk the straight and narrow’. ‘Thus one 
elder who had been appointed to “see’’ a certain 
member, reported that he “had conferred” with 
him, and that the member “had denied the truth of 
the reports in circulation in regard to him’. ‘The 
report was accepted by the session, and the commit- 
tee continued with instructions to “inquire further 
into the matteer’. At the same meeting, similar ac- 
tion was taken in regard to a second case of like or- 
der, and—in addition—the minister was made a com- 
mittee of one to visit still another member “in 
regards to reports in circulation charging him with 
drinking and gambling” (September, 1872). ‘Two 
years later, the minister was again sent to the same 
man and his brother for an interview “in reference 
to cetain rumors of unchristian conduct’. Once 
more in 1879, seven years from the time of the first 
offense, in reference to these two men the session 
again recorded, ‘““Whereas (these brethren) have ab- 
sented themselves from the church ordinances for a 
long time, and whereas common fame charges both 
of them with conduct unbecoming members of the 
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church”—they are to be “conferred with”’ yet again. 
One of the recalcitrant brothers humbly promised 
to amend his ways. The other remained discreetly 
out of town. 

Then an elder was also appointed to ‘call on 
“Lehane ee in reference to certain leases of build- 
ings to retailers of liquors”. Meantime Elder John 
Brier was to “look after sundry members who are 
habitually neglecting the house of worship”. These 
brethren were not loath to perform what they felt 
to be a duty, even though it involved unpleasant 
interviews. 

Again in 1880, Elders Clark and Day were a 
Committee to confer with C....... 2.2.2... , and “‘state 
to him that he is charged with being often profane 
in his conversation, and with the neglect of church 
services and his duties as a church member, and 
that he has rented, and is now renting, houses to 
be used as liquor saloons, and in view of what has 
heretofore been done in his case by members of the 
session, ask him to appear before session, and make 
a statement in relation to his conduct and intentions 
for the future’. He avoided several meetings of 
the session on various pretexts. And next promised 
several times to meet with them, and then failed to 
appear. He was served a formal summons on suc- 
cessive occasions, to which he paid no attention. 
At length, he admitted to a committee that the 
charges ‘‘were substantially true, that he ought not 
be a member of the church, did not care to appear 
before the session, and that the session could take 
whatever action they might deem proper’. ‘The 
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session proceeded to suspend him from the church, 
and thus closed the long series of incidents which 
had covered a period of seven years or more. The 
elders may not have been impatient; but they were 
persistent! 

Dr. McCabe was minister here at the time the Old 
and New School branches of the church were finally 
united, and took an active part in these proceedings. 
As ordered by the General Assembly, the Synod 
of Kansas was reconstructed and ordered to meet on 
July 12, 1870, at ‘Topeka, and fix the boundaries 
of its constituent presbyteries. “Then as ordered 
by the Synod, in turn, presbytery met on July 14, 
1870, with thirty-three ministers and eight elders 
present, and set up its organization. Dr. McCabe 
was the first elected moderator of Topeka Presby- 
tery as thus constituted, and later became chairman 
of the committee on Home Missions, in which ca- 
pacity he served with remarkable success for a num- 
ber of years. He was a good presbyter, and quite 
evidently a leader of the Presbyterian forces of this 
region, and a man with a genius for enriched per- 
sonal friendships and an unusual facility in remem- 
bering names and faces. So highly did the ministers 
and elders of presbytery esteem him, that when, at 
a meeting of presbytery in Olathe, he presented his 
resignation from the Topeka Church by letter 
(April 11, 1882) “a committee was appointed to 
bring in a minute expressive of the feelings of the 
presbytery concerning the dissolution of this pas- 
toral relation’’—which was an unusual procedure. 
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The committee reported and presbytery adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Rev. F. S. McCabe having, for reasons satisfac- 
tory to the presbytery, been released from the care 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Topeka, ‘Re- 
solved, First, That the long and faithful and success- 
ful labors of Dr. McCabe as a co-presbyter and pas- 
tor of one of our most important churches chal- 
lenges our admiration and commendation. 

“Second, ‘That it is with peculiar sorrow we sever 
a relation that has made him so efficient and useful 
at the Capital of the State and throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 

“Third, That we tender him our sympathy in his 
present impaired health and pray the Great Head of 
the Church may speedily restore him, and that he 
may be long in the useful and able labors that have 
ever characterized him as a minister of Christ.” 

Out of love and respect for him, it was an affec- 
tionate prompting that led the presbytery on April 
12, 1893, to send him a resolution of sympathy on 
the death of Mrs. McCabe. 

All through his ministry here, this man of God 
was a leader in the matter of home missions, and in- 
strumental in the establishment of many churches 
in and about Topeka. He induced this parish to 
give the lot they owned in North Topeka to the 
church there for their building site. He seems also 
to have helped install the larger majority of his col- 
leagues over their parishes. It was during his time, 
too, that the Women’s Presbyterial Missionary So- 
ciety for Topeka Presbytery was organized at a 
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meeting held in North Topeka on April 14th, 1880. 
He frequently had a hand in the preparation of pa- 
pers and resolutions supporting temperance, Sab- 
bath observance, the use of Christian literature, 
church papers, and literature of the Board of Publi- 
cation and Sabbath Schools. It is interesting to 
note that he also played a leading part in securing 
the adoption of the prohibition amendment to the 
State constitution. 

Happily his health improved upon release and 
respite from the heavy duties of this pastorate, and 
he gladly assumed charge of the Third Presbyterian 
Church of ‘Topeka, which he had previously helped 
to organize. There he worked for seven and a half 
years until his retirement, five years after the death 
of his helpmate. He was further honored by elec- 
tion as commissioner to the General Assembly of 
1883, which met in Saratoga, New York, and by 
his re-election as moderator of presbytery in the fall 
of 1892. He had been Stated Clerk of the Synod 
of Kansas since 1870. At length, he was honorably 
retired after forty-six years service in the ministry 
on October 12th, 1898, and received the pittance 
our Presbyterian Church used to afford its retired 
servants—$300 per year. He remained a resident of 
Topeka until his death, which occurred on August 
29, 1900. 

One of our present members, who knew Dr. Mc- 
Cabe well, says that he was a most accommodating 
man, a good pastor, and particularly attentive to 
strangers. He would go anywhere any time to help 
anyone in need. It was his response to such a call 
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that got him out of bed late at night to attend a 
dying woman, not a member of his parish, who lived 
near the Santa Fe shops, that led to his demise. He 
rode out and back in a two-wheeled cart, exposed to 
the bitterly cold weather, though he himself was 
more than half ill, in order to minister to a stranger. 
“T was sick, and ye visited me!”’ 

This church was richly honored by the services of 
suchaman. He was the kind of minister and pastor 
churches always hope for, and so seldom secure, 
when they call a man to shepherd their flock. 

Dr. McCabe presided over his last session meet- 
ing here on January 2, 1882. The pastorate was dis- 
solved on April 16, 1882. ‘Thereupon J. T. Clark 
and John W. Day were appointed ‘“‘a committee to 
attend the General Assembly to procure informa- 
tion in relation to a pastor’. ‘The General As- 
sembly met in Springfield, Dlinois, that May. 
Whether these two men attended or not is un- 
known; but if so, apparently their mission did not 
materialize, because on the following September 
11th, the church issued a call to Rev. H. W. George, 
a Congregational minister of Geneva, Illinois, to 
occupy the pulpit here as stated supply. 

(Dr. McCabe has a daughter, Martha, living in Washington, 


D. C., and a granddaughter in Indianapolis, Mrs. Walter C. Zir- 
pel, at 717 E. 40th Street.) 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


N October 5th, 1882, presbytery granted First 
Church permission to supply its pulpit for one 
year by engaging Rev. Henry W. George as stated 
supply for that length of time. Mr. George was a 
Congregational minister, a member of the Elgin (II- 
linois) Congregational Association, and minister of 
the church in Geneva. The session had already 
written Mr. George on September 11th, extending 
him the invitation, attaching the condition that 
upon his acceptance, he become a member (by 
transfer) of the Presbytery of Topeka. He replied 
by wire, “The call is accepted’; and followed with 
a letter in which he said, “Now the step has been 
taken, I hope it may never be a matter of regret to 
either party”. Could there have been a premoni- 
tion here? In view of later developments, one won- 
ders. He came on, and began his ministry on Oc- 
tober 15th. 

The following January 15th, 1883, correspond- 
ence was directed to the responsible officials of pres- 
bytery with a view to a called meeting of that body, 
to receive and enroll Mr. George as a presbyter, and 
to arrange for his installation as pastor. ‘This meet- 
ing was held as requested in our church on Saturday 
night, February 10th; and on the following day the 
formal installation service was held. 

During the preceding year, the parish had 


adopted a “Confession of Faith’”’ regarding the 
(62) 
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Scriptures, the atonement, salvation, and disciple- 
ship; together with a “Form of Admission’, which 
contained the following “Covenant of Individual”: 
“You do now covenant to walk with this Church of 
Christ in love and meekness, attending its worship, 
heeding its teachings, partaking of its fellowship, 
upholding its government, and promoting its pur- 
ity, peace, and prosperity? “This you covenant, re- 
lying upon the grace of God?” A solemn enough 
pledge, indeed, but not an unreasonable one. 

The session also decided to dispense with special 
music, thanked and dismissed the choir and its di- 
rector, and decided to have purely congegational 
singing at services. It was very nicely done—but 
why? ‘They also conferred with Rev. Fulbright con- 
cerning the organization of a Presbyterian Church 
among the colored people of this city. But appar- 
ently nothing came of it at the trme. ‘The congrega- 
tional singing could not have been all that was 
hoped for when they decided to do without leader- 
ship—for the session directed the clerk to “invite 
William Bollard, in writing, to lead the singing’. 
They also consented to permit ‘““Miss Winnie Clark 
to hold her Infant Sunday School Class in the 
church on Sunday afternoon”. ‘That December 
16th, the session convened at the home of George 
W. Young, at the corner of Tyler and Twelfth 
Streets, enrolled the Young family in the church, 
and “‘after religious conversation, singing, and pray- 
ers, the session adjourned”. Does the session now 
sing at its meetings? 

The church was experimenting in various ways 
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with its program, and moved the hour of Sunday 
School from 9:30 a. M., to 2:15 p. m. “for a trial’’. 
They also discussed the employment of an organist, 
and conferred with Mr. Alexander Doelle, and “‘ten- 
dered him an opportunity to display his skill at the 
organ for the month of March, 1884, at the rate of 
$12.00 per month, reserving the right to dismiss him 
at any time’. They then sent Mr. Brier to “inform 
Miss Lulu McCabe (the former minister’s daugh- 
ter) of what they had done, and confer with her in 
relation to the expiration of her employment as or- 
ganist’. Rather brusque, wouldn’t you say? 

Meantime plans were under way for the erection 
of anewchurch. But at the same time, the Thurs- 
day evening prayer meetings are to be ‘““made more 
spiritual, less formal’’. Sunday evening services are 
designed to reach the unconverted. Cottage prayer 
meetings are to be held each week in different parts 
of the city. And Dr. Redden moved an apportion- 
ment of the entire congregation for visitation by the 
elders. Then in June, Mr. Bollard resigned as pre- 
centor, and the session discussed the organization of 
a chorus again. 

One brother wrote the session a letter stating that 
‘“‘he had fallen into the clutches of his old and fiend- 
ish enemy’, and asked that his name be stricken 
from the roll. He appeared at the July session meet- 
ing in great contrition, and made his confession in 
person. The good brethren counseled him to re- 
main in the church, renew his vows, and “‘overcome 
his arch-enemy’’, and then prayed for and with him 
fervently. 
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When Dr. George returned from the five weeks 
vacation which had been granted him by the session, 
they were met with the request from Dr. John F. 
Hendy, president of the College of Emporia, that 
the session pledge the church for $2,000 as a gift to 
the endowment of the college. But “in view of the 
present financial embarrassment of this church, and 
that the session has no authority to bind the church 
for such an amount, they respectfully declined’. 
They regret, wish the college success, and hope in 
eremutune..: ... etc. : 

Then the organist’s term expired, and he asked 
for an increase in pay—so the session did not re-em- 
ploy him, but engaged Miss Hall instead. The Sun- 
day School hour was again changed from 9:30 A. M., 
to 3:00 p.m. A few months later, music is up again, 
and “Mr. Parmalee was empowered to organize and 
conduct a chorus choir for three months from the 
occupancy of the new building, with eight or more 
voices selected from the members of the congrega- 
tion so far as possible”. ‘They also re-eemployed Mr. 
Doelle as organist “for an indefinite time—as long as 
wanted”. They needed him after all! 

The old church on East Eighth Street began to 
prove inadequate to house the increasing attend- 
ance, and a number of proposals were made to rem- 
edy matters. Naturally, the first of these proposals 
were designed to modify the building they were 
then using, by the building of a balcony, by extend- 
ing the front, by extending the sides of the church, 
or by doing all of these things. Others, however, 
had different ideas, and offered the suggestion of 
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seeking another site, and building an entirely new 
building. A congregational meeting voted first to 
secure a new site, and appointed a committee to 
make recommendations. A later meeting rescinded 
this action, and favored remodelling. Strangely 
enough, the matter was finally settled by the two 
groups each taking subscriptions for their favored 
plan. The group who wished to remodel the old 
plant came in with subscriptions for $2,900. But 
those favoring an entirely new church on another 
site brought in subscriptions amounting to $17,- 
080.00! ‘That settled it! For the old church could 
be sold for $10,000.00. Dr. Redden, A. K. Rodgers, 
Mrs. Jonathan ‘Thomas, G. M. Chase, and their 
group won! ‘Two weeks later, to clinch the argu- 
ment, they had $20,725.00 in subscriptions. ‘The 
proposal was then to erect a building to cost 
$30,000.00. 

As to the new location, effort was made to secure 
the ground at the northwest corner of Harrison and 
Eighth Streets. ‘The price being regarded as too 
high, lots on which the present church stands were 
purchased of the Ekin (the early minister) family 
for $9,000. ‘The old church on East Eighth Street 
was finally sold for $12,000.00; and the new church 
finally completed with but $10,000.00 of its total 
cost that was not subscribed. (One other site was 
considered as a possible location, on Jackson Street 
between Eighth and Ninth—presumably where the 
telephone building now stands.) 

During this period while the new church was un- 
der construction, bills that must have seemed enor- 
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mous were piling up, for it was a very ambitious 
project. Joint sessions of the elders, deacons, and 
trustees were held to discuss the liquidation of debt. 
John Brier proposed giving individual notes, and so 
clearing the whole thing. One enthusiastic brother 
proposed the church be not dedicated until freed 
of encumbrance, but his motion was tabled. Soon 
April 2nd, 1885, preparations were made for the last 
service to be held in the old stone church on Eighth 
Street, with prepared remarks by Elders Clark and 
Brier. It must have been a very moving occasion, the 
place was so redolent with precious memories. It 
was on Easter Sunday, April 5, 1885, that this fare- 
well service was held, and it was observed with a 
communion service. Mr. John W. Day, clerk of ses- 
sion, describes it thus: ‘That was the last day the 
congregation would occupy the old church, and spe- 
cial Easter exercises were held in the evening by the 
Sunday School, followed by addresses appropriate to 
the farewell to the old church by John W. Day, Jul- 
ius T. Clark, and Rev. H. W. George. The house 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, both morning 
and evening.”’ 

The first service held in the new church was 
prayer meeting on Thursday evening, April 9th. 
There were 140 present at this service in the Ladies’ 
Parlor. On the 12th, the new building was opened 
for Sunday School at 9:00 a. m., and a very large at- 
tendance marked the occasion. ‘The formal dedi- 
catory services had been announced for eleven 
o'clock. Then, of all times, when everyone wished 
things to go off smoothly—the furnace smoked! In 
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fact, it smoked so badly that the fire had to be ex- 
tinguished, whereupon the smoke soon vanished. 
While the day was sunny, and the sky perfectly clear, 
and although it was in April—there was a very cold 
gale blowing, which made the house quite uncom- 
fortable. ‘The people began to gather at an early | 
hour, in large and increasing numbers, so that be- 
fore time for service both auditorium and chapel 
(which could then be thrown together by a curtain 
or sliding doors behind the present organ) were 
completely filled. Chairs filled all the aisles. Boards 
were brought in, and laid on boxes to provide fur- 
ther seats. And many not yet accommodated stood 
around the walls. ‘The place was thronged! At- 
tendance was estimated at from 1,200 to 1,500. 

In the evening another great service was held, and 
again the house was filled to overflowing with peo- 
ple, when Dr. George P. Hays, of Denver, Colorado, 
preached. About $2,500 was raised toward the 
building that day; but the officers sorrowfully la- 
mented that on account of lacking heat in the morn- 
ing, many left before the conclusion of the service, 
and carried away in their untouched pockets an- 
other $500 they had hoped to secure. The pulpit 
was then located in the northwest corner of the sanc- 
tuary. Not all of the pews were yet in place, and 
chairs were substituted for the occasion. But de- 
spite these annoyances, it was a day of exultation 
and victory. Mr. Day recorded that “Our people 
feel thankful to our Lord and Master for so com- 
modious and substantial a church edifice in which 
to worship, and in which so great a number may be 
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accommodated to hear the Gospel of Peace pro- 
claimed. In its dedication, the members of the 
church covenanted to dedicate their lives anew to 
the Master’s faithful service’’. 

The building had been erected by Mr. James 
Cuthbert (who also built the west wing of the State 
Capitol, and many other public buildings in this vi- 
cinity). Forty-five years later, he pointed proudly to 
its uncracked walls as evidence of his fidelity in good 
workmanship. Mr. Cuthbert and his family had 
joined the church during this pastorate, as had the 
Mills, the Macferrans, the Tomsons, and other sub- 
stantial people who helped to undergird the church 
to which they have contributed so much through 
the years. May we insert here a minute of session of 
January 1, 1883? “Mr. J. B. Larimer applied for 
membership in this church, and, upon examination, 
was found worthy, and was received on profession of 
his faith in Christ.” Just that. It was the only item 
of business the session transacted that night. So sim- 
ply was begun a life of devotion and faithful service 
in the parish such as has been equalled but by few 
through the years. 

The congregation had a new temple; but they had 
old problems—and resumed the discussion of music, 
ushering, and similar details from time to time. 
One of the first acts upon occupancy of the new 
church was to formally declare that the beautiful 
new edifice should never be used for other purposes 
than that to which it had been consecrated—the wor- 
ship of God. To this tradition, the church has been 
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faithful and true; and there is no known incident of 
its desecration. 

The church was prospering all through this time. 
Scarcely a meeting of session was ever held when ad- 
ditional members were not enrolled throughout the 
ministry of Mr. George. During his pastorate, the 
church grew from about 300 members to over 625. 
The church was keeping pace with the growth and 
development of the city remarkably well. In Feb- 
ruary, 1886, a series of evangelistic services were 
held in the church under the leadership of Major 
Whittle. But if it added anything to the effective- 
ness of the evangelism of an already evangelistic 
church, it is not apparent in the records. 

Dr. Joseph Redden came to Topeka in 1879, and 
immediately assumed an active part in the work of 
our church and Sunday School. Long an elder, he 
had been made chairman of the building committee 
for the erection of the church. Following its com- 
pletion, he was for several years the superintendent 
of the Sunday School. While in this office, he or- 
ganized and personally supported a mission Sunday 
School, called the ‘““West End Mission’, at King and 
Clay Streets, which in three years developed into the 
organization of Westminster Church. 

His heart was truly in this work. He attended the 
World Sunday School Convention in London, Eng- 
land, in 1889, and upon his return home established 
another mission Sunday School, called “The First 
Avenue Mission’, over which he presided until his 
death in 1893. It was then re-named in his honor. 
In his will he left a bequest for the maintenance of 
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the school, provided a building be erected within 
five years. The condition was not fulfilled, but his 
wife, Mrs. Emma L. Redden, put the sum in trust 
to provide an income for the work. She later sup- 
plemented this with a gift of $2,500, which was 
matched with a similar sum by other members of the 
church, with which the present Redden Chapel was 
erected. It was dedicated on November 22nd, 1914. 
‘The dedicatory program was shared by Dr. Samuel 
J. Crumbine, T. F. Garver, W. W. Mills, and J. B. 
Larimer, with a prayer by Dr. Estey. Rev. John 
Henry Fazel was then in charge of the mission. 

Let us here acknowledge an obligation to another 
sainted soul, who for more than thirty years pre- 
sided over the Primary Department of our Sunday 
School—Miss Caroline Deming. Her mother had 
been a charter member of this church, and helped to 
organize it. Miss Caroline probably gave the 
church and Sunday School such loving devotion and 
service as have been matched but by few in all our 
years. It was fitting that in 1916 a large company of 
her fellow-workers presented her with a bound vol- 
ume of testimonials of esteem and affection in ap- 
preciation of her unusually long and effective ser- 
vice. Many of the letters are accompanied by pic- 
tures taken in the long ago, and comprise an inter- 
esting commentary on the life of the time. 

Another gifted woman of those years was Mrs. 
Jonathan Thomas. She was president of the Ladies’ 
Aid for fifteen years, treasurer of the Missionary So- 
ciety for ten, as she was of the presbyterial society for 
eight or more. She was born to leadership. ‘To- 
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gether with her husband, she delighted in philan- 
thropy. The beautiful windows which adorn the 
sanctuary are her gift, together with a fund for their 
maintenance. It was largely her generosity which 
built “Ingleside”, as likewise for years her gifts sup- 
ported it. With her husband, she gave the funds, 
$50,000.00, for the erection of the Thomas gymnas- 
ium at Washburn College, as a memorial for their 
son, Charles. She added another $50,000 by be- 
quest for Washburn; together with $30,000 for the 
College of Emporia; beside many smaller gifts to 
each of these institutions. All through her years 
here this cultured and consecrated woman was a 
powerful aid for all good causes, not only by finan- 
cial gifts, but by unending hours of personal service 
expended through the church which she so deeply 
loved, and in which her devotion found its highest 
expression and inspiration. 

A pew rental system was then in effect in nearly 
allchurches. But in the spring of 1886, Dr. Redden 
induced the church to declare that all pews were 
free on Sabbath evenings. ‘The rental system was 
retained, however, until Nov. 14, 1890, when Dr. 
Redden again moved to abolish all pew rentals, and 
take weekly offerings. “The congregation voted to 
do so, and a year later was pleased to learn that the 
plan was surprisingly successful; it had yielded 
$250.00 more per quarter than pew-rentals had 
yielded. The church needed money badly, and in 
May it was decided to ask the congregation publicly 
for subscriptions of $3,000. But when the Young 
Ladies’ Society asked permission to install 100 cots 
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in the parlor and chapel for rental to attendants 
upon the convention of the National Teachers As- 
sociation that year—the session looked upon the pro- 
ject with cool eyes, and ‘‘took no action”. Which is 
to say, “No!” 

The following autumn, the elders again divided 
the church roll for a systematic visitation covering 
the whole parish, as a result of which they revised 
the roll, dropped a number of members for various 
reasons, “intemperance”, “immorality”, “neglect- 
ing the ordinances’, and so on. Further efforts 
were directed to the reclamation of some who had 
“fallen away”’. 

New members continued to be enrolled, the 
church was prospering nicely—when on this fair 
scene a dark shadow fell. On December 23rd, 1886, 
a meeting of the elders was held at the Y. M. C. A. 
“for the purpose of consultation with reference to 
certain matters concerning the Rev. H. W. George, 
pastor of said church”. ‘They adopted a resolution 
stating that 

‘““Whereas, matters have come to the knowledge of 
the Session whereby it appears that it is highly im- 
proper for the Rev. H. W. George to hold further 
services in said church, therefore 

“Resolved, that said H. W. George be requested 
to meet the session at an adjourned meeting to be 
held this evening at the residence of Col. John 
Brier, at five o'clock, for the purpose of receiving his 
resignation as pastor of said church.” 

Arrangements were promptly made to have Dr. 
Hendy of the College of Emporia preach on the en- 
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suing Sabbath. The minister did meet with the ses- 
sion that evening, made humble confession, re- 
quested the elders to pray for him, and handed them 
his resignation, requesting its immediate accept- 
ance. A few days later, after a sorrowful Christmas 
season, some time was spent “in special prayer for 
Divine Guidance, in the discharge of the duties de- 
volving upon the session, for the Rev. Henry W. 
George in his sore affliction and trouble, for his wife, 
and for the church represented by the session in the 
ordeal through which it is called to pass’’—and then 
the session decided to recommend that the congrega- 
tion accept Rev. George’s resignation at the annual 
meeting the following evening, December 27, 1886, 
and request the presbytery to dissolve the pastoral 
relation. And so it was done. A special meeting of 
presbytery was called to meet in First Church on 
January 25th, 1887, at which “the pastoral relation 
was dissolved, and the case of Rev. George referred 
to a special committee of presbytery”. Rev. Mr. 
Berry of Wyandotte was appointed to preach and 
declare the pulpit vacant on the third Sabbath of 
February. Then out of pity and charity, the church 
made a gift of some additional funds to the deposed 
minister. 

Now what was it all about? Not a single hint or 
clue appears in any church record, but the daily 
press carried the shameful news far and wide—to the 
scandal of religion, and the glee of the unrighteous. 
It appears that the poor unfortunate man had pur- 
loined Bibles, books, hymnals, and other articles, to 
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bestow as largess upon others, when his fancy 
pleased. He had become a kleptomaniac—and was 
finally exposed by a local bookstore. 

What strange quirk of mind or twist of personal- 
ity is this which destroyed a good man and his influ- 
ence? We little know. But it wasa bitter and pain- 
ful experience for all concerned. It is quite evident 
that both the session, the church, and the presbytery 
exercised the most consideration possible in the cir- 
cumstances; and tried not only to be just, but gen- 
erous; kindly, but firm. Presbytery’s committee, for 
instance, reported: “Your committee respectfully 
and unanimously report that after having ac- 
quainted themselves as far as deemed necessary with 
the painful facts in the case of our brother, Rev. 
Henry W. George, and having before us oral and 
written testimony from eminent physicians who 
have made a careful study of the case, we are com- 
pelled to adopt their theory in the explanation of 
Mr. George’s otherwise inexplicable conduct, to- 
wit, that of an impaired or diseased physical and 
mental condition seriously aggravated, if not orig- 
inated, by the over-taxing of his powers in the pro- 
secution of his late arduous and responsible pastoral 
charge. We would recommend the following ac- 
tion: Resolved, 

“That in the judgment of this presbytery, it is the 
imperative need and duty of Brother George to take 
a protracted season of rest under medical treatment 
and proper sanitary conditions. 

“Resolved, That he be meantime enjoined to de- 
sist from the public exercise of his ministry until the 
presbytery shall be fully satisfied of his restoration. 
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And that with the blessing of God he shall have ob- 
tained that measure of strength and self-mastery 
which will warrant him in resuming the sacred call- 
ing for which his past labors and success show him to 
be in many respects eminently qualified. 

“Resolved, ‘That inasmuch as great misapprehen- 
sion exists in the public mind concerning this case, 
that the above action of presbytery be given for pub- 
lication to the Associated Press and to our Presbyter- 
lan newspapers.” 

It was indeed sad that the ministry of so able a 
man, one who had led this people in the erection of 
this great sanctuary, who had so fervently evangel- 
ized this community and added so many members to 
the church, should close under so deep a cloud of 
shadows. But soit was. He moved to Long Island, 
New York, and in the following October was dis- 
missed from ‘Topeka Presbytery to the South Classis 
of Long Island, of the Protestant Reformed Church 
—the dismissal being accompanied by a statement of 
the preceding injunction for the full information of 
the classis and its consideration. Four years later, 
upon her request, copies of all the relevant docu- 
ments were transmitted to Mrs. George. We are ad- 
vised that the shadow over this unfortunate man’s 
life but deepened with the years. 


“SHADOWS FLEE AWAY” 


NE of the first effects of the unhappy exper- 
ience through which the church had just 
passed was the adoption of a resolution instructing 
the committee on new pastor to present the names 
“only of such men as are in, and have been brought 
up in, the Presbyterian Church”. Having found 
such a man, First Church was, on October 5, 1887, 
granted permission to prosecute before the Presby- 
tery of Chicago a call for the pastoral services of Dr. 
Edward C. Ray, who was then minister of the Hyde 
Park Presbyterian Church of Chicago. (This church 
has since been merged in the First Church of Chi- 
cago.) In this they were successful. A special meet- 
ing of presbytery was held here on December 14th, 
at which Dr. Ray was enrolled and arrangements 
completed for his installation that evening. 

The church had capably survived the heavy blow 
it had received with the disruption of its program 
when Mr. George was deposed so soon after occu- 
pancy of the new building. The preaching, pend- 
ing the call of a new minister, seems to have been 
done chiefly by Dr. Hendy, then president of the 
College of Emporia. But things were in the hands 
of a capable group of elders. Men like Elders Clark, 
Brier, Armstrong, Redden, Chase, McGiffin, Gem- 
mell, Larimer, and Day, almost insure a successful 
church—minister or no minister. 

They directed the semi-annual publication of the 
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revised church roster. ‘They installed directories of 
their church services in all the hotels in the city. 
They carried out a detailed and systematic visitation 
of the entire church membership. ‘They examined, 
enrolled, disciplined, and dismissed members. And 
meantime guided the church through shoals of ap- 
plications from ministers who were desirous of oc- 
cupying the vacant pulpit. They gathered a collec- 
tion for Christ Hospital, and placed it in the hands 
of Bishop Vail. 

In the search for a minister, they went so far as to 
call a congregational meeting on July 26th, to con- 
sider calling Rev. T. E. Easton, D. D., to the pastor- 
ate. [he call for some reason did not materialize, so 
the choir was dismissed and the church closed for 
the month of August. One young man, a member 
of the parish, George Bergen, was recommended to 
McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago, as he 
went to prepare himself for the Gospel ministry. He 
was the son of Judge Bergen, who, with his wife, 
were very active and efficient members of our 
church. Although without a pastor, the church also 
entertained the fall meeting of Presbytery. 

Then on September 27th, 1887, a congregational 
meeting was held, which resulted in extending the 
call to Dr. Ray. It was a fortunate choice of an ex- 
ceptionally able man. Edward C. Ray was born in 
Rochester, New York, October 12, 1849, the son of 
Edward Ray and Hannah Chittenden. He gradu- 
ated from Hamilton College in 1870, where he was 
a member of Psi Upsilon. The college conferred 
the Master of Arts degree upon him in 1873. He 
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studied first at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City, then Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester New York, and at length in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, at Auburn, New York. He 
started preaching in Vernon Center, New York, in 
1873, was ordained there in the following year, and 
continued to occupy that pulpit until 1875. The 
years from 1875 to 1881, he spent in the Third Pres- 
byterian Church of Elizabeth, New Jersey. He was 
next in Hyde Park Church of Chicago from 1881 
until he was called to Topeka in 1887. Knox Col- 
lege conferred the honorary degree Doctor of Divin- 
ity upon him in 1888. He assumed the secretary- 
ship of the Board of Aid for Colleges in 1891, and re- 
tained the position until 1910, when he retired from 
active work and moved his residence to Santa Bar- 
bara, California. Three years later he became ed1- 
tor of the “Pacific Presbyterian”. He wrote one 
book, a biography, “John Bancroft Devins—a ‘True 
Great-Heart”’. 

Friends here will remember his wife (nee Martha 
Prescott) to whom he was married in New York City 
on October 13, 1874, and their three children: Ed- 
ward, of Boston, Massachusetts; Prescott, of Santa 
Barbara; and Ruth, who also lives in Santa Barbara. 
Dr. Ray died there on March 17, 1923. 

This minister came here from a stimulating par- 
ish in Chicago. He was old enough to be mature; 
with a dozen years in the pastorate behind him; but 
still young enough to be aggressively energetic. 

Meantime the church had continued to enroll ad- 
ditional members — the McClintocks, the Whit- 
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combs, the Riachs, Bonebrakes, Paynes, and others 
Electric lights were also installed in the church to re- 
place the gas jets which had previously been used. 
But there were several other things done on the in- 
itiative of the church officials which deserve notice. 
On February 18, 1888, they issued a circular appeal 
to all of the elders of Topeka Presbytery, soliciting 
their interest in and support of the Board of Minis- 
terial Relief before the end of that fiscal year—plead- 
ing that they induce their respective churches to 
make an offering to that board before the end of 
March. ‘The same year the elders effected an ar- 
rangement whereby they would occupy the pulpits 
of all vacant churches in this vicinity, in order to in- 
sure them religious services. “They discussed the or- 
ganization of a Sunday School in Potwin. ‘These 
projects indicate the unusual interest and initiative 
this group of church officials possessed in the work 
of the Kingdom. 

Attentive to their duties at home, they continued 
to visit various members whose spiritual condition 
seemed to require attention. One young man who 
was a candidate for the ministry, and already a licen- 
tiate of presbytery, but not yet ordained, requested 
the session to investigate and clear him of “charges 
and rumors affecting his Christian character”. ‘The 
committee of session to whom the matter referred 
gathered information, and reported that “the chief 
complaint grows out of pecuniary liabilities’’—debts 
for rent, household supplies, borrowed money, etc. 
—obligations which they believed he might well, 
with better judgment, have met from his income. 
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They admonished him kindly, but firmly, where- 
upon he asked to be dismissed to a St. Louis church. 
‘The request was at first deferred, but later granted. 
But another young man of better parts replaced him 
from the parish as a candidate for the ministry, 
namely, Clarence Douglas Wilson. 

There were two other major enterprises which 
marked the life of the church during this period, if 
We pass over such items as the organization of a Pres- 
byterian Church in Highland Park on April 1, 1889. 
(This church did not flourish, and was later dis- 
solved.) One was the erection of a new manse (the 
present parish house). ‘The matter was discussed 
and initiated at a congregational meeting on March 
14, 1888, and the house was completed the following 
year at a total cost of $6,087.49. ‘The old house 
which had previously occupied the site was dis- 
placed with a commodious home, about which clus- 
tered memories have gathered with the years, so 
that it is still difficult not to refer to it as “the 
manse’’. 

The second item of major importance in this per- 
iod was the presentation to presbytery by Elder 
John W. Day of a petition bearing fifty names, pray- 
ing the organization by presbytery of Westminster 
Church. Forty of these fifty people were members 
of First Church. Presbytery received the petition, 
approved it, and committed the organization of the 
church to a commission consisting of Dr. Ray, Dr. 
McCabe, and Elder Day. ‘These gentlemen per- 
formed their mission, and reported to presbytery 
that the church was fully organized on April 28th, 
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1889. While the dismissal of this large group of 
members, many of whom were substantial people, 
made a serious inroad into the church’s strength, 
sufficient new recruits were obtained that the 
church managed to hold its membership through 
the year at about the same number, almost seven 
hundred. 

And then . . . Dr. Ganse, who had been secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Aid of Colleges 
and Academies (which has since been merged in the 
Board of Christian Education) died suddenly. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson was president of the board, and in- 
vited Dr. Ray to accept the secretaryship and begin 
immediately the visitation of various synods which 
were about to hold their meetings. Dr. Ray had not 
solicited the invitation, but felt he could not refuse 
the task, and so wrote his resignation as pastor here, 
asking the church to join him in petitioning presby- 
tery to dissolve the relationship. Hence, on Octo- 
ber 8, 1891, the church having reluctantly joined in 
the request, as stated by Elder Gemmell, presbytery 
dissolved the pastorate and dismissed Dr. Ray back 
to Chicago Presbytery. “They also adopted the fol- 
lowing minute: “The Presbytery of Topeka desires 
to put on record its appreciation of the action of the 
Board of Aid for Colleges in its election of the Rev. 
Dr. E. C. Ray, a member of the presbytery, as its sec- 
retary. Dr. Ray has been eminently successful in 
his ministerial work in Kansas; and while we part 
with him with sincere regret, we cordially endorse 
his choice as the executive officer of this important 
board, believing he has peculiar qualifications for 
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its successful administration.” In that belief, the 
sentiment of the parish he had so well served also 
concurred. 

And thus with some minor items, such as a series 
of meetings conducted by Dr. Charles F. Goss (Dr. 
Ray’s old college and seminary friend); the election 
of Dr. Ray as moderator of presbytery in Junction 
City in 1888; presbytery asking for the manuscript 
of an address which he delivered before it on For- 
eign Missions (for publication); the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor asking permis- 
sion to conduct religious services in Parkdale; and 
the trustees making arrangements to “employ a suit- 
able person to collect arrearages as the treasurer may 
direct’”” on a commission of five per cent of such 
amount as he succeeded in collecting—another of 
the notable ministries which have been afforded this 
parish, closed. Arrangements were effected to have 
Rev. Charles Ray act as a stated supply while the 
pulpit was vacant, and the search for a suitable suc- 
cessor was committed to the hands of a committee 
consisting of D. Holmes, C. W. Douglas, Harold 
Chase, John McDonald, and J. D. Smith—who on 
December 28, 1891, recommended to the congrega- 
tion that they call the Rev. Samuel B. Alderson, D. 
D., of Washington Courthouse, Ohio, to the pulpit 
which Dr. Ray had restored to honor and influence. 


“A HOUSE DIVIDED” 


R. ALDERSON (who was the father of our 
Mrs. Karl Rankin) was born at St. Charles, 
Missouri, and after fundamental education received 
there, entered and graduated from Centre College, 
at Danville, Kentucky. This he followed with his 
junior year of theological work in Kentucky Theo- 
logical Seminary, and then moved to McCormick 
Seminary for his middler and senior years. Before 
coming to Topeka, he had served two previous par- 
ishes; he was eleven years in the Maysville (Ken- 
tucky) Church (to which he had gone upon gradu- 
ation from McCormick, with his bride Anne Mul- 
lins Barbee), and eight years in the church at Wash- 
ington Courthouse, Ohio. 

He was received from the Presbytery of Chilli- 
cothe and enrolled in Topeka Presbytery on April 
12, 1892, and two years later elected its moderator. 
While here, he was chairman of the commission 
which organized the Oakland Presbyterian Church, 
as well as a commissioner to the General Assembly 
meeting in Saratoga, New York, in 1894. ‘The 
church had again a student for the ministry, David 
Honsaker, who studied at Omaha Theological Sem- 
inary, and was later dismissed to Corning Presby- 
tery. 

Rev. Honsaker later returned to Kansas, has spent 
most of his years in Kansas churches and is now min- 


ister of our church in Hoxie. In personal conversa- 
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tion recently he expressed deep appreciation of the 
fact that funds supplied him as personal gifts by 
Mr. Mills, Mr. Kirkpatrick, and Dr. Countermine 
made his theological education possible. He is a 
soul of whom the parish may well be proud, and one 
of its noble sons. 

. The church also entertained the State Christian 
Endeavor Convention in 1894. ‘That year, too, 
Kansas Medical College offered to this church suffi- 
cient land for a site upon which to build a Presby- 
terian Hospital, the building of which was condf 
tional to the gift. But upon consideration, it 
seemed inadvisable for the church to undertake so 
ambitious a project and assume such liabilities as 
were involved. ‘The wisdom of that judgment 
seems to have been confirmed by the years. ‘The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication used to main- 
tain an agency in Topeka, against the removal of 
which our church protested vigorously that same 
year—but in vain. 

The “hard times” of the early 1890’s brought ser- 
ious financial problems, with which the trustees 
wrestled valiantly. Eventually they faced an antici- 
pated deficit of from $1,500 to $1,800, and proposed 
a reduction of all salaries to come within the 
church’s probable income. Part of this was due to 
the then current depression. But a minority of the 
congregation blamed the minister. ‘The matter 
went so far as to result in a called meeting of the 
congregation to consider the advisability of asking 
presbytery to dissolve the pastoral relationship, as a 
means of quieting the unrest. The matter was put 
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to a vote, and was lost by a very large majority. But 
in any case, such a division of opinion would be 
bound to seriously limit the effectiveness of a pas- 
tor’s usefulness—so there was no surprise in the fact 
that Dr. Alderson presented his letter of resignation 
on March 30, 1896, to become effective September 
first, or earlier at his option. Part of this letter is 
worthy of quotation: 

“T offer this resignation in good faith, and noth- 
ing can change my determination to seek another 
field. I cannot consent to see this church weakened 
by a division of expression on my account. I there- 
fore earnestly request my friends not to resist my re- 
signation in any way, thus avoiding the drawing of 
lines and the creation of deeper feeling. I know 
that I shall profit by the discipline and experience 
through which I have passed, and ask your prayers 
for my future.” 

It was a noble and self-sacrificial action on the 
part of the minister, and the church responded to it 
in the proper spirit by the adoption of the following 
resolution in connection with their acceptance of 
the resignation: “We recognize in Dr. Alderson an 
able and scholarly man, a man of true piety, strong 
Christian manhood, as exemplified in his daily life 
and walk, a man faithful to the government, disci- 
pline, and doctrine of the Presbyterian Church, sin- 
cere in his desire to promote the glory of God in the 
Gospel of his Son, zealous in maintaining the truths 
of the Gospel, and sincere in his desire to promote 
the purity and peace of the church”. 

This action was sufficient vindication of his char- 
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acter, but the contention might easily have ruined 
the life of a good minister had he not fortunately 
soon thereafter received a call to the Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Church, in which he labored happily for the 
following eleven years. At a special meeting of 
presbytery held here on August 28th, 1896, he was 
released from First Church, and then dismissed to 
Portsmouth. 

‘The fact that he held these long pastorates both 
before and after his Topeka experience suggests that 
the trouble could hardly all have been due to the 
minister, which it undoubtedly was not. Further, 
his religious work among men in Portsmouth at- 
tracted wide attention in the whole church, and led 
to his assisting Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman in the issu- 
ance of his book, “Fishers of Men”. Dr. Alderson 
also contributed many papers to the religious press. 
He served on the board of trustees for Wooster Col- 
lege of Wooster, Ohio. He was chairman of a com- 
mission to secure a location for a college which the 
Synod of Ohio proposed to establish in the Ken- 
tucky mountains; and after riding horseback 
through the hills for days on end, at length recom- 
mended the college be located at Pikeville, where it 
had 626 students last year (1933). 

Portsmouth, right on the Ohio River and down 
in its valley, had a damp, disagreeable climate which 
began to affect his health adversely. In consequence, 
he moved back to Tarkio, Missouri, where he com- 
pleted his ministry of forty years in 1913—where- 
upon he retired and returned to Topeka. But his 
years of usefulness were not yet ended. He served 
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as Stated supply for the Third Presbyterian Church, 
preached often in the Second Church, and made 
himself generally useful in religious circles in town, 
Indeed, less than three weeks before his death, he 
occupied the pulpit in Pauline. He died on June 
19, 1929, at the age of seventy-nine. 

An interesting incident of this pastorate was the 
formation of a boys organization by Mr. H. B. How- 
ard. Mr. Howard, on his first Sunday in Topeka, 
attended Sunday School at our church. ‘That Sun- 
day, as on a number of previous occasions, a certain 
class of boys had proven so obstreperous as to drive 
their teacher, poor woman, to tears and distraction 
—and on that particular Sunday to sudden resigna- 
tion! (You would be surprised at the now dignified 
gentlemen who were then these mischievous lads!) 
Dr. Alderson had just met Mr. Howard, but took 
him to the class, and ‘“‘turned him loose’. Mr. How- 
ard was not prepared to teach—but he had then re- 
cently read of a “Boys’ Brigade’”’; and although not 
knowing exactly what it was, or how to proceed to 
form it, he invited the boys to join it. They evi- 
denced their willingness to do so with alacrity and 
enthusiasm. Meantime as their leader, Mr. How- 
ard scrambled frantically to find out of what a 
“Boys Brigade’ consisted. He did fortunately 
learn in time, and the organization was established 
and carried on until succeeded by the “‘Boy Scouts”. 
Mr. Howard was long actively associated with this 
group, and has worked continuously with some such 
group ever since (as he does now), and at present 1s 
serving as the recreational director of the Children’s 
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Department of our Sunday School, in which work 
he generously utilizes his home and lawn—‘‘Rose 
Acres’’—to promote his program. 

The present Boy Scout Troop 2, which thus grew 

out of a Sunday School “incident’’, has for a number 
of years been the outstanding troop of this region 
under the leadership of Dr. William C. Menninger. 
A few years ago the older Scouts were organized 
(under his leadership also) as the ‘‘Sea Scouts’, and 
are known as the good ship “Kansan”. Within the 
second year of its organization, it secured, on the 
basis of achievement, recognition as the flagship of 
the national Sea Scout organization. After the lapse 
of a year’s interval, the ship again quite remarkably 
repeated this very creditable performance. ‘The 
Sea Scout manual prepared by Dr. Menninger is na- 
tionally used. ‘The influence of these groups on the 
boy-life of this city is impossible of measurement. 
Their long-time motto—“Make good, or make 
room!’’—has proven most stimulating, and has lit- 
erally driven many a boy to make the most of his 
opportunities. And the end is not yet. 

As indicated above, Dr. Alderson returned to live 
in Topeka following retirement from Tarkio, Mis- 
souri. Fora second time, he was elected moderator 
of Topeka Presbytery in April, 1919, and by it asked 
for the manuscript of an address for publication 
which he had delivered before it orally. He was 
placed on the Honorably Retired Roll on April 10, 
1923, and lived on with his natural strength un- 
abated among friends, neighbors, and former par- 
ishoners through the autumn of his life. 


PEACE AND PROSPERITY WITHIN THY WALLS 


HE transition between pastorates is always a 
critical period in the life of a church. Some 
who liked the old minister well, will not like the 
new one at all; and on this account may drop out of 
the church’s activities. But fortunately, it also works 
in the reverse; some who did not like the old, will 
like his successor. ‘The consequence of this usually 
shows in church statistics in the large number of 
suspensions added to the reserve roll at the begin- 
ning of a new pastorate, and the gradual building 
back in the following years with new enrollments. 
Ministers know this, and expect it; though it some- 
times escapes the notice of church officials. 

When in the spring of 1897, this church called Dr. 
John D. Countermine from Beatrice, Nebraska, to 
its pulpit—there was inaugurated the most prosper- 
ous period of its history. Under his leadership the 
membership grew from 747 in his first year, to 1,300 
in 1904—a net gain of 553 members. ‘The smallest 
number of members enrolled in any one of the seven 
years was 109; the largest number, 211. More than 
a thousand members (1,030, to be exact) were re- 
ceived into the church in seven years, which is a re- 
markable record. ‘The Sunday School also grew 
from 697 to 886 enrollments. 

~ John Donnan Countermine was born at Duanes- 
burg, New York, on August 6th, 1850. He received 


his collegiate education at Union College, Schenec- 
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tady, from which he graduated in the class of 1873. 
His next step took him to Princeton Theological 
Seminary, from which he also graduated three years 
later. Shortly after completion of his seminary 
work, he was ordained by the Presbytery of Albany 
(N. Y.), and settled in the church at Esperance, 
New York, of which he was minister from 1876 to 
1879. Before coming west, he held several brief 
pastorates in New York: in Medina, 1881-82; in 
the Sixth Presbyterian Church of Albany, 1882-87; 
and in the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church 
of Albany, 1887-89. From this Congregational par- 
ish, he moved to the Presbyterian Church of York, 
Nebraska—where he labored from 1889 to 1893. 
Next followed the pastorate of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church of Beatrice, Nebraska, beginning in 
1893, and continuing until his call to Topeka in 
1897. 

At various times during his career he was, among 
other things, a director of Omaha Theological Sem- 
inary, and trustee of three colleges, namely, Hast- 
ings College and York College (both in Nebraska) 
and of the College of Emporia (Emporia, Kansas). 
He was also at one time editor of the “Midland 
Presbyterian’, and frequently a contributor to the 
columns of ‘“The Presbyterian’. He also wrote sev- 
eral books, ‘““The Religious Belief of Shakespeare,” 
“Joseph Addison—the Man and the Author,” “Day- 
break Everywhere (Christianity’s Triumphs)”, and 
others. | 

Upon leaving Topeka, he went to Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, where he was listed in the “Minutes 
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of the General Assembly” as an “‘evangelist’”’—which 
is to say, that he was not an installed pastor of a 
church, although he continued to minister to the 
Fourth Reformed Church of that city for several 
years. He was married twice; his second wife sur- 
vived his death, which occurred in Philadelphia on 
December 10, 1912. He was the recipient of the de- 
eree Doctor of Divinity from the University of 
Omaha. 

While serving the Beatrice Church, he directed 
them in the erection of the beautiful and commod- 
ious sanctuary which still serves that parish so effec- 
tively. ‘The present minister of the Beatrice church 
advises us that his ministry in Beatrice was also very 
effective, and greatly appreciated by his people, who 
consented to his departure for Topeka with great re- 
luctance. 

Dr. Countermine was called here by a congrega- 
tional meeting held on March 16, 1897, and replied 
by letter six days later, that he would probably be- 
gin his labors in this parish on the first Sabbath in 
May. And so he did. 

The first major task in which he led the church 
was the liquidation of the remaining $9,000.00 of 
the original $10,000.00 which had not been raised 
when the present church was erected in 1885, twelve 
years earlier. Thus it was that, on December 5th, 
1897, the congregation was advised by a joint letter 
from all of its officers, that all debts were paid. ‘They 
added, ““With this indebtedness all paid according 
to our engagements, we will seriously endeavor to 
obey the Scriptural injunction ‘owe no man any- 
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thing, but to love one another’, Romans 13:8. We 
gratefully recognize the presence and power of 
God’s spirit in this work of grace, and humbly as- 
cribe to Him all the praise and glory”. 

That letter bore the signatures of two men to 
whom this parish owes much—J. B. Larimer and 
George H. Whitcomb. On March 27, 1899, there- 
fore, the mortgage was formally burned at the con- 
clusion of the annual congregational meeting, with 
Mr. James Cuthbert acting for the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees, and Mrs. Charles F. Spencer for the Ladies Aid 
Society. Mrs. Spencer’s participation for her so- 
ciety leads one to suspect that the good women of 
the church may have had a good deal to do with the 
successful culmination of this enterprise. Nor 
would this be the only occasion on which the good 
women of the parish have given direction, leader- 
ship, and drive to its affairs! The church property 
has since been maintained free of encumbrance. 

During all of this time, and for long years yet to 
follow, Miss Josephine Mendum (who had come to 
Topeka from New York City, where she was a mem- 
ber of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church) was 
acting in the capacity of financial secretary of the 
church. She was a niece of the former minister, Dr. 
Ray. Her interest continued to be centered in the 
parish until her death about three years ago. Out 
of her small estate she made what was, for her, a gen- 
erous bequest to the church. 

Two additional laymen must also be mentioned 
here, for their names appear frequently in the rec- 
ords as they began to assume positions of increas- 
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ing leadership in the parish. They were R. S. Ma- 
gee, who has since moved his residence to California 
but returns for frequent visits, and N. H. Loomis. 
Mr. Loomis, who came to Topeka from Wyoming, 
was described to the author by Dr. Estey as “‘one of 
the best elders I have ever known’. After some years 
here, he moved to Omaha as the general solicitor for 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and there continued his 
outstanding work in the church. At the time of his 
death in 1933, he was a member of the General 
Council of our denomination, as well as a leader in 
all good works in his community and state. 

Our church, joined by others in Topeka, invited 
the General Assembly to meet here in 1900; but the 
opportunity passed when St. Louis was chosen as a 
place of meeting instead. During the interval here 
dealt with, our church joined with others of the 
presbytery in frequent resolutions relating to tem- 
perance, Sabbath observance, young people’s work, 
and other current problems. Members assisted in 
the organization of several churches—such as those 
at Pauline, Meriden, Perry, and Belvue, all of 
which were later dissolved, leaving the fields for 
other denominations non-competitively. Protest 
was once made against the seating of an avowed 
polygamist from Utah as a member of Congress. 
But all through this maze of details, great and small, 
the Kingdom represented by the church moved on 
toward its consummation. 

In October of 1903, Rev. James E. Adams, who 
may be called a son of the parish, home on furlough 
from his mission field in Korea (Chosen), was 
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elected moderator of Topeka Presbytery. Perhaps 
it was through his stimulus that the church had, 
three years earlier, assumed direct responsibility for 
support of a foreign missionary. From this period 
dates a constantly increasing missionary interest in 
the parish, which has become (as a separate chapter 
of this narrative will well attest) one of the distin- 
guishing features of its life. 

Rev. Adams, still on furlough, was present and 
moderated the congregational meeting at which Dr. 
Countermine presented his resignation, on March 
28, 1904. The resignation was to become effective 
on the first Sabbath in May. Hence the presbytery 
dissolved the pastoral relationship, and dismissed 
Dr. Countermine to the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
It was with genuine sorrow that many of the congre- 
gation consented to his departure, and found it nec- 
essary to begin again the search for a suitable succes- 
sor. The process began with the appointment of a 
committee of twelve, consisting of Messrs. Larimer, 
Loomis, Thompson, Glasgow, Whitcomb, Clark, 
and McPhillamy, together with Dr. and Mrs. C. F. 
Menninger, Mrs. ‘Thomas, Mrs. Garver, and Miss 
Walker. The committee was instructed not to pre- 
sent any candidate in the pulpit until recommenda- 
tion for a call had been made. In the prosecution 
of its task, the committee considered some thirty- 
five different ministers, and then on July 28, 1904, 
recommended that Dr. Stephen S. Estey, of Salina, 
Kansas, be called. 


A GOODLY HERITAGE. 


N October 12, 1904, the Presbytery of Solomon 
transferred Reverend Stephen S. Estey, D. D., 
to the Presbytery of ‘Topeka, and he was installed as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Topeka 
on October 20, 1904. ‘Thus began a pastorate which 
extended over a quarter of acentury. Not only was 
the pastorate remarkable in length of years, but also 
in its achievements. During the twenty-five years 
Doctor Estey was minister, more than 3,000 persons 
were received into the membership of this church— 
the contributions increased four-fold, and its soci- 
eties and organizations stimulated by his zeal and 
advice increased in membership and activity. 

A Kansas editor, Ex-congressman Charles F. Scott, 
writing in the Iola Register near the close of Doctor 
Estey’s ministry, set down his estimate of our church 
and its pastor in these words: ‘The First Presby- 
terian Church of ‘Topeka is generally recognized as 
the most important of all Presbyterian churches in 
Kansas. Its membership comprises many of the 
ablest men and brightest women of the State, and 
the standard they set for their minister is necessarily 
ahigh one. ‘That Doctor Estey has measured up to 
the exacting demands such a church has made upon 
him through the long period of twenty-five years 
and that he retires of his own volition and only be- 
cause of impaired health is testimonial of most un- 


usual character. Only a man of remarkable person- 
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ality, of great pulpit ability, of fine scholarship, of 
unremitting industry, and of unflagging zeal, could 
have won it. The friends of Doctor Estey all over 
the State will wish him many years of happy and 
useful life in the retirement which he voluntarily 
seeks.” 

But let us go back to earlier years in our review of 
the events of this pastorate, and too, perhaps, we 
should pause here for a brief biographical sketch of 
this beloved pastor. 

Stephen Sewall Estey was born in Calais, Maine, 
May 20, 1861. His parents died when he was a 
young child, and he was adopted and reared by an 
uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Estey, 
staunch New Englanders of English extraction, and 
of the Puritan type. 

After graduating from the Calais high school at 
the age of sixteen, he attended the Maine State Nor- 
mal school, and later completed the four years’ col- 
lege course at Oberlin in three years, receiving his 
A. B. degree in 1883. He was superintendent of 
public schools of Edgerton, Ohio, for two years, af- 
ter which he studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in Mattoon, Illinois, receiving the degree of A. 
M. from Oberlin College for his legal studies. Com- 
ing to Kansas in 1888, he served as superintendent 
of public schools of Humboldt for seven years, dur- 
ing which time he also studied Theology, having de- 
termined to enter the ministry. 

In 1895 he was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of Independence, Kansas, 
where he remained five years. While Doctor Estey 
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was pastor at Independence a new parsonage was 
built as well as an addition to the church. Also, dur- 
ing that period he completed a three years’ course in 
Sociology for which he received the degree of Ph.D., 
cum laude, from Wooster University. He was later 
given the honorary degree of D. D. by Park College, 
and of LL. D. by Washburn College. 

In 1900 he became pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Salina, where he remained for three and 
one-half years or until his call to the First Church of 
Topeka. ‘The Salina church enjoyed a most healthy 
and prosperous growth under his ministry. 

Doctor Estey was offered the presidency of three 
different colleges, and also a place on the board of 
education of the Presbyterian denomination with 
offices at Philadelphia, all of which he declined to 
accept because of his reluctance to leave the Topeka 
church. For the same reason he declined calls to 
churches in Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Berkeley, 
and Cincinnati. 

For several years Doctor Estey was a member of 
the General Council of the Presbyterian Church, a 
member of the Assembly’s College Board, its Evan- 
gelistic Committee, and its Commission on Mar- 
riage and Divorce. He served many years as a trus- 
tee of Emporia College, and of Omaha Theological 
Seminary. He gave each year a number of com- 
mencement addresses over the State, and counted as 
one of the most satisfactory phases of his work the 
two weeks conference he held each year in January 
with students in different colleges. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to religious periodicals. 
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In 1920 Doctor Estey attended the World Confer- 
ence on Religion at Geneva, Switzerland, and dur- 
ing that summer toured Europe with his family. He 
was a 32nd degree Scottish Rite Mason and a Knight 
‘Templar. 

Doctor Estey was married to Miss Helen Miller 
Rolland, August 23, 1888. Mrs. Estey was a student 
in Wooster University, and at the time of her mar- 
riage was a teacher. She was principal of the Hum- 
boldt high school when Doctor Estey was superin- 
tendent of schools. During the many years of Doc- 
tor Estey’s ministry he was most ably assisted by 
Mrs. Estey in the various phases of church activi- 
ties, and particularly in the Sunday School. 

In January, 1926, Doctor Estey suffered a slight 
stroke of paralysis from which he never fully recov- 
ered, but still with active mind and undiminished 
zeal, he continued as pastor and leader until the con- 
gregational meeting of April 3, 1929, when he 
placed before his people his resignation as their pas- 
tor. ‘The congregation accepted it with the greatest 
reluctance, and it was arranged that Doctor Estey 
should fill the pulpit until his successor had been in- 
stalled. ‘The action of the congregation was made 
known to the Presbytery of Topeka at its spring 
meeting held in the First Church of Topeka, and 
also the Presbytery was informed that the congrega- 
tion moved by affectionate regard for Doctor Estey, 
and gratitude for his ministry, desired that he 
should continue to be associated with them in an 
honorary relationship, and accordingly had unani- 
mously elected him to the office of Pastor Emeritus; 
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whereupon the Presbytery proceeded in conformity 
with the law and usage of the Presbyterian Church 
to ordain and establish such. relation, and caused 
such action to be duly recorded in the minutes of 
the Presbytery. ‘The ordination services were con- 
ducted November 24, 1929, by the Reverend Clel- 
land B. McAfee, then Moderator of the General As- 
sembly. And thus the ties which had so long and so 
happily bound pastor and people together remained 
unbroken until the day when the Angel of the Lord 
came to call him home. 

Although in failing health, Doctor Estey contin- 
ued his interest in all church activities and occupied 
his pew every Sunday including the Sunday of the 
week in which he became fatally ill with pneu- 
monia, of which he died three days later on April 
2On L952: 

‘The funeral services were held in the church aud- 
itorium—the room he loved so well—and before the 
pulpit from which his voice had been so often 
heard. ‘The impressive services were conducted by 
his successor, Doctor George William Allison, as- 
sisted by Rev. John A. McAfee, the other Presbyter- 
ian ministers of the city and his old friend, Doctor 
Charles M. Sheldon. His mortal remains were ten- 
derly laid to their final rest in Mount Hope ceme- 
tery at Topeka. He was survived by Mrs. Estey, his 
daughter, Helen (Mrs. Wiliam Macferran, Jr.), 
and his three grandchildren, Marilyn, Sewall, and 
Hervey Macferran, all members of our congregation 
and bound to our people by ties of deepest esteem 
and affection. 
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In the resolutions adopted by Topeka Presbytery 
at the time of Dr. Estey’s death, the following sen- 
tences occur: “The ministry of Dr. S. S. Estey stands 
out in many respects as the most remarkable and 
successful in the history of our denomination in the 
State. For a quarter of a century, in the capital of 
his State, he was the statesman-prophet, delivering 
God’s message to rulers and ruled alike.” 

Upon coming to our church, about the first pro- 
ject to receive the earnest attention of Doctor Estey 
was the rearrangement of the church auditorium 
and the Sunday School. It was apparent the old 
quarters had been outgrown and the arrangement 
and equipment insufficient to carry on the program 
then under way. After discussion in the congrega- 
tional meetings it was decided to first rearrange the 
church auditorium. Perhaps this decision was 
reached more easily because of a gift of $4,000.00 by 
Mrs. Jane C. Stormont, for a new pipe organ, which 
was made known at the congregational meeting of 
August 10, 1905. 

In the old arrangement of the church auditorium 
the pulpit stood in the northwest corner facing a 
diagonal aisle that extended to the southeast vesti- 
bule. The choir loft was along the north wall, and 
the pipe organ (a hand pumped affair), was located 
just west of the northeast vestibule. ‘The present 
prayer meeting room was part of the Sunday School 
and could be utilized in conjunction with the main 
auditorium by raising large wooden roller curtains 
(which had replaced heavy plush curtains of earlier 
years). The entire plan was unsuited to the need of 
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the church program of that time to say nothing of 
present day requirements. Accordingly the church 
auditorium was remodeled and rearranged much as 
we now see it. On March 26, 1906, Treasurer Al- 
bert Watkins, reporting to the congregational meet- 
ing regarding the completion of the work, an- 
nounced “‘all bills paid and a balance on hand of 
$106.98—the largest balance ever reported in a con- 
gregational meeting’. 

‘The contemplated addition to the Sunday School 
was delayed somewhat by the depression of 1907, but 
as business conditions improved, and the church was 
faced with increasing Sunday School attendance and 
inadequate quarters, the earlier plans were again 
brought out and revised. Asa result in June, 1910, 
the contract for construction of the Sunday School 
room in its present arrangement was signed and its 
completion was set for September 1, 1910. 

The total cost of the Sunday School addition was 
$12,000.00, and of this sum the first $1,000.00 was 
given by Mr. B. M. Payne. ‘This was followed by a 
sift of several thousand dollars by Mr. W. W. Mills, 
in memory of his wife whose desire to see such a 
building erected had been often expressed by her. 
A tablet commemorating his gift and honoring Mrs. 
Mills was placed on the wall at the entrance to the 
new edifice. 

Doctor Estey, who was an educator as well as a 
minister, always sought to secure as teachers in the 
Bible School the most brilliant and capable men 
and women of the church, and it was their unflag- 
ging interest and work through the years that made 
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the school known throughout the State for its ex- 
cellence. Among the consecrated people who car- 
ried the burden of the school for years were Doctor 
and Mrs. S. J. Crumbine, Mr. Harold Chase, Judge 
and Mrs. George Whitcomb, Miss Deming, Doctor 
and Mrs. Magee, Miss Willa Rodgers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Worley, Mr. Howard Johnston, Mr. Harry Howard, 
Mr. and Mrs. McClure, Doctor and Mrs. Mennin- 
ger, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Derby, Mr. W. W. Bowman, 
Mr. W. W. Bollard, Professor and Mrs. Humphrey 
W. Jones, Mrs. P. B. Koontz, Mrs. George Park- 
hurst, Reverend and Mrs. Edgar Martin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank J. Brown, Judge T. F. Garver, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. A. Rutledge, Mrs. R. F. Glasgow, Mr. N. H. 
Loomis, and many others. Some of these people 
have since entered large fields of usefulness and 
prominence in other cities. 

Mrs. Estey was elected superintendent of the Sun- 
day School for many years in succession, and 
brought to it that experience gained from supervis- 
ing public schools which was very effective in the 
Sunday School program. ‘The Bible School was 
the first of the city to be thoroughly graded. At 
one time as many as 1,200 were enrolled and an at- 
tendance of 600 to 800 was not unusual. Commit- 
tees from other churches in the city and State visited 
the school in order to gain ideas to model their own 
schools. A “‘Visitor’s Guide” was one of the regular 
officers of the school. 

A most remarkable work was accomplished in 
the Bible School by Mrs. C. F. Menninger, who 
originated in 1897 a course of study which was 
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later published in book form. She also conducted 
a Bible class whose thorough work was an inspira- 
tion and set a superior standard for the whole 
school. Her classes also provided many teachers. 
This work grew until it came to include adult 
classes of several hundred women meeting on week 
days in this and other cities, and brought great 
honor to the Bible School. 

Doctor Estey co-operated with the superintend- 
ent of public schools in establishing the plan for 
high school credit for Bible study done in the Bible 
schools of the churches of the city. Mrs. Mennin- 
ger had one of the first and largest of such classes 
in 1910, and has continued through the past twen- 
ty-four years to conduct these classes in our school 
with most remarkable success. During the four 
years previous to 1910, she had taught classes of 
young people, following a similar course of study 
which she herself had worked out. 

‘The Sunday School took upon itself the support 
of Reverend Ray C. Roberts of China as its foreign 
missionary, and upon his retirement supported Le- 
land M. Cox of Dumaguete, Philippine Islands. 
For many years Reverend H. C. Bradbury, of Lin- 
coln, Kansas, was the home missionary maintained 
by the Sunday School, and also contributions were 
sent to Miss Minnie Parker at Tucson, Arizona. 
Christmas boxes were always sent to the other home 
and foreign missionaries. 

Two other notable classes in the Bible School are 
the Mizpah class, which was started with six young 
married women twenty years ago and now has an en- 
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rollment of more than seventy middle aged and 
older women, and the New Era class which began 
with seven young married men and women and now 
has an enrollment of about fifty married couples. 

Another of the church organizations to which 
Doctor Estey gave a great deal of his attention were 
the Christian Endeavor Societies. ‘These societies 
were organized in the early days of Christian En- 
deavor. Fora number of years there were three so- 
cieties, the Junior, Intermediate, and Senior, each 
having separate organizations. 

The outstanding projects of these organizations 
were their contributions to home and foreign mis- 
sion work, and inspirational programs which at- 
tracted the attention of the most indifferent. Their 
socials, which radiated friendliness and hospitality, 
provided entertainment that only hours of careful 
planning and originality could produce. ‘Through 
the influence of Doctor Estey many in the societies 
became tithers and gladly consecrated their time 
and money to the Lord’s work. 

Later the two older societies united and were 
sponsored by Mr. Silas Wright, who was a superin- 
tendent in our public schools, and a wide awake 
man who understood young people. Identified 
with him were Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Worley, who by 
their interest and consecration inspired the society 
to really do things for the Christ. Doctor and Mrs. 
Estey always attended the social and program meet- 
ings and the young people under their leadership 
continued to work for the church. ‘There were nu- 
merous marriages between members of these soci- 
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eties and Christian homes were the fruit of Chris- 
tian Endeavor contact. A large number of the 
original Christian Endeavor crowd of thirty years 
ago still are engaged in active work in this and other 
churches, imparting to their children the high 
ideals of Christian Endeavor. 

For a number of years Doctor Estey conducted 
a discussion club made up of college students who 
met every Sunday evening at the church. The ap- 
plication of the teaching of Christ to present day 
affairs was the theme of the discussions and the 
meetings were stimulating and helpful. 

During Doctor Estey’s pastorate the first troop 
of Boy Scouts was organized. We have previously 
mentioned the Boys’ Brigade under Mr. Harry 
Howard. ‘The Boys’ Brigade antedated by fifteen 
years the first of the Boy Scout organizations. Our 
own Troop ‘Two was founded in 1911 by a group 
of Polk Street school boys under the direction of 
Mr. Ralph Searle, and it was the second scout troop 
to be organized in the city. However, the unit that 
was first founded has since been dissolved and there- 
fore, our Own organization is now the oldest in the 
city. “Troop Two draws a large portion of its mem- 
bership from the Sunday School classes in the 
church, but the membership is not limited to boys 
affiliated with the First Presbyterian Church. 

In the early days of the troop’s history, the Rev- 
erend John H. Fazel, “grand old man of ‘Topeka 
scouting’, was the leader. He was succeeded by 
P. F. (Zeke) Schilling and other scoutmasters until 
in 1925, Doctor William C. Menninger, one of the 
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charter members of the troop, accepted the leader- 
ship with Justin W. Hillyer, another old Troop 
‘Two scout, as his assistant. 

Several major projects were undertaken. A 
troop camp with cabin, mess hall, and patrol units, 
was built on the banks of the Wakarusa near Berry- 
ton. A troop library was established, a fireplace 
built in the meeting room, regular swimming 
classes held, a museum collected and an official 
troop paper, “The Troop Two Tower’”’, started. In 
1929 a Sea Scout patrol, the first in the Jayhawk 
area, was formed in the troop. The patrol later 
became the Sea Scout Ship Kansas, which has twice 
been awarded National Flagship, and has become 
the most widely known Sea Scout unit in the coun- 
try. 

The troop has always taken a major part in the 
activities of the Topeka Boy Scout council. Ad- 
vancement has always been stressed, and the troop 
has regularly placed high in the field meets, swim- 
ming meets, and other inter-troop contests. 

Since the troop has been in existence, it is esti- 
mated that nearly 1,000 boys have passed through 
its ranks. Some 140 have reached the rank of Life 
Scout, and 75 have attained the Eagle rank, the 
highest in Scouting. 

Troop alumni are active and well known in the 
business world. Two former members of the troop, 
John Lovett and Clyde Clark, have gone into pro- 
fessional scout work as field executives. 

In 1905, Doctor Estey called together a number 
of men of his congregation and organized a group 
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known as the Brotherhood of the Church, having 
for its purpose the enrollment of the men of the 
congregation for active Christian work. From the 
Brotherhood was formed the Brotherhood Bible 
class, which was first taught by Doctor Estey, is 
still one of the substantial units of our Sunday 
School organization, and has had as its teachers 
proficient Bible students and capable leaders such 
as Judge George H. Whitcomb, Mr. E. W. Rankin, 
Professor Humphrey W. Jones, Mr. J. E. Jones, 
and Reverend Edgar Martin. It has become a cus- 
tom for the Brotherhood to hold its annual meet- 
ing on Lincoln’s birthday with an appropriate pa- 
triotic program. 

During the twenty-five years of Doctor Estey’s 
pastorate the women’s societies of the church have 
carried on their work with most gratifying results. 
Other chapters of this booklet are devoted to the 
histories of the several women’s societies. We might 
note here, however, that in the twenty-five years 
from 1904 to 1929, the Woman’s Missionary Society 
raised and contributed $34,848 to missionary work. 
Also during this period there were organized the 
“Beta Sigmas”’ from the girls of the Sunday School, 
and the “Annie Adams Baird” society from the 
young women of the church. The Social Service 
Club has also contributed to missionary work by 
sending nearly $200.00 per year for kindergarten 
work in Korea. 

During the same period the Ladies’ Aid Society 
most effectively contributed to the social welfare of 
the members of the congregation, as well as to the 
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upkeep and the well conditioning of the church 
property. We cannot begin to recite all the Ladies’ 
Aid Society has done for this church during these 
twenty-five years. Every time we look about, our 
eyes must fall on some contribution from the La- 
dies’ Aid—whether we look down at the carpet at 
our feet, or up to the decorated walls overhead, or to 
the new piano by the pulpit, or at the numerous 
items of equipment for the Sunday School rooms 
and church parlors, or even into the coal begrimed 
furnace—everywhere—from or by the Ladies’ Aid! 
In all, the Ladies’ Aid Society has raised during this 
time $44,086.00, and expended it on the church 
property. ‘The manse was remodeled, new hardwood 
floors were laid throughout the house, new windows 
opened in the living room to admit more light, the 
small entrance porch was replaced by one extending 
across the whole front of the house, and a sleeping 
porch and a garage were built, making the manse 
one of the attractive and spacious homes of the city. 

One of the finest of all the additions to the church 
property was the installation of the Tiffany stained 
glass windows throughout the entire church audi- 
torium, making it one of the most beautiful in the 
country. “These windows are the gift of Mrs. Jona- 
than Thomas, an earnest worker in the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, and were dedicated October 1, 1911, to the 
memory of her husband. A tablet commemorating 
them and their gift has been placed in the church 
auditorium. 

When Mrs. Julia E. Thompson, a devoted and 
honored member of this church, died in 1916, she 
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left in her will a legacy for the church she loved. 
Her daughter, Mrs. Harold Chase, and Mr. Chase, 
used this money for the purchase and installation of 
the beautiful marble baptismal fount which stands 
near the pulpit. With the baptism of every child 
at this fount, the memory of this loyal Presbyterian 
woman is brought back to us. 

‘The memory of Dr. Joseph Warren Redden is 
honored by this church for his generous works and 
gifts for Redden Chapel by a tablet contributed by 
his wife and placed in the church auditorium. In 
a previous chapter we mentioned the Mission 
Church founded by Doctor Redden, and we may 
well give here a little more account of its history, its 
progress under Doctor Estey’s pastorate, and its sup- 
port by our church. 

Like many other of our church enterprises, Red- 
den Chapel came into being because of the vision 
and consecration of some of the members of the 
church. This Mission was begun by Doctor Red- 
den who founded it because of his eagerness to serve 
the poor and needy. Through the early days of its 
existence he faithfully met and conquered difficul- 
ties and discouragements until the struggling Mis- 
sion Sunday School became a permanent institu- 
tion. 7 
The first Sunday School Was organized in 1889, 
and was called the First Avenue Mission. In 1893, 
after the death of Doctor Redden, the name was 
changed to “Redden Mission”. In 1913, at the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of the present building, Red- 
den Mission became Redden Chapel. The cost of 
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the chapel was met by a gift of $2,500.00 and other 
gifts of money by Doctor Redden’s widow, Mrs. 
Emma L. Redden, and similar sums by the First 
Presbyterian Church. In 1925, Mrs. Redden placed 
in trust a fund of $500.00 for the chapel, the interest 
from which goes to the chapel support. 

During all these years a well organized Sunday 
School has been maintained and during much of 
this time preaching services were conducted by 
the Rev. John H. Fazel, and the Rev. William Rice, 
both of whom gave full time to this work. Also, 
Doctor J. C. Everett and the Rev. J. W. Hart, assist- 
ant pastors of the First Church, gave part time to 
the chapel. 

Since 1926 the work has been superintended by 
Mrs. Edgar W. Martin. ‘Two women of the church 
were for many years identified with the work of the 
chapel, Mrs. R. F. Glasgow, and Mrs. Eva C. Burge, 
the latter still serving. Many other women have 
given generously of their time and money to care 
for the spiritual and temporal needs of this work. 

The Redden Sunday School enrolls about 125 at 
this time with a corps of 25 teachers and officers. An 
Aid Society of 20 members provides fuel and 
lights and other needs of the chapel. Evening en- 
tertainments and house to house visitation with re- 
lief for the poor are features of the weekly program. 
One interesting phase of the Redden Chapel work 
was the sewing school for girls conducted for many 
years on Saturdays, and discontinued only when the 
teaching of sewing in the public schools made it no 
longer necessary. Mrs. Glasgow and Mrs. Estey or- 
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ganized the “Mothers Club” at the chapel, which 
for many years has brought fellowship and help and 
inspiration to women of that district. The quar- 
terly rummage sales provide clothing for many who 
need it. Much of the equipment and provision 
for all this work is provided by the Social Service 
Club of our church. Doctor Redden died forty 
years ago, but every week of every year since his 
death, the Bible has been taught to continually 
changing groups of people in the chapel which he 
founded. 

‘The Social Service Club which supports Redden 
Chapel is another organization whose members 
were brought together in this work by Doctor and 
Mrs. Estey. In fact, it was organized by Mrs. Estey 
in the manse during the spring of 1914. ‘The pur- 
pose of the club was to interest young women of the 
church in some definite welfare work. Doctor Es- 
tey suggested that the club sponsor Redden Chapel 
and also interest itself in some missionary work in 
Korea. ‘Through these twenty years the Social Ser- 
vice Club has had an average membership of sixty, 
and an annual budget of from $1,200.00 to $2,400.- 
00. It has financed Redden Chapel, helped with the 
general expenses of the church, and has always given 
some gift to foreign missions. ‘The club has lived 
up to its name in more respects than one, for it has 
also contributed to the social welfare of its own 
members and our congregation by its parties and 
bazaars. 

During his entire pastorate, Doctor Estey had the © 
most hearty co-operation and assistance from the 
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session. His elders were loyal and conscientious. 
The monthly session meetings were held with exact 
promptness as well as the brief meeting before 
each Sunday morning service. The recorded min- 
utes of the session attest to the fidelity and accuracy 
of its clerks, who were Elders George M. Chase, N. 
W. Laubach, W. W. Bollard and W. Glenn Hamil- 
ton. It was Doctor A. H. ‘Thompson, an honored 
elder of the church who first invited the elders and 
their wives to a dinner at his home. ‘Talks on the 
history and prestige of the Presbyterian Church 
were given, and at the close of an inspiring evening, 
Doctor Thompson said that he hoped that it might 
be the first of many annual dinners for the elders 
and their wives, which it proved to be. These “‘eld- 
ers’ dinners” became one of the high lights in the 
church year. 

The contributions which we place each Com- 
munion Sunday in the deacons’ fund envelopes have 
been well administered by the board of deacons to 
help the needy of the church. Not only have the 
deacons rendered financial aid but also have given 
counsel and advice to those in trouble. Only one 
who has served as a deacon has a full understanding 
of the consecrated service which must be rendered 
by our deacons. 

The board of trustees during the period from 
1904 to 1929, faithfully handled the immense sum 
of $693,309.00 of which $470,027 was applied to the 
local congregational expenses, and $223,033.00 was 
turned over for distribution to the many benevo- 
lences to which our church contributes. Not only 
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was this board entrusted with these funds but also 
with the carrying out of several major improve- 
ments to the church property—the old church 
steeple was removed, a new heating plant provided, 
etc. ‘There was also purchased four lots on ‘Topeka 
Boulevard directly west of our church property. 
Assisting in the purchase was a gift of five thousand 
dollars from Mr. and Mrs. O. E. Walker. 

Later the plans for the expansion of the church 
property were changed and the lots sold to finance 
the present program, a start of which was made by 
the purchase of the new manse. 

It was the unusual privilege of the board of trus- 
tees to have as its chairman and its treasurer the 
same two men for nearly all of the twenty-five years. 
Mr. James Cuthbert, the builder of the church, 
served as chairman, and Mr. Roy L. Bone acted as 
treasurer. Both of these men brought to the service 
of the board the business experience and mature 
judgment which has so materially assisted in the 
sound financing of our church. 

The importance of a pulpit to some extent may 
be measured by the significance of the people who 
have spoken from it. In this respect our desk has 
been signally honored by its association with out- 
standing leaders. From it we have heard the voices 
of such persons as Sherwood Eddy, Sadhu Sundar 
Singh, Robert E. Speer, Daniel Poling, Hugh T. 
Kerr, Margaret Slattery, Dr. William Baird of 
Korea, W. M. Danner of the leper mission, Dr. 
Henry Roe Cloud, the American Indian who heads 
Haskell Institute; Homer Rodeheaver, Dr. Charles 
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M. Sheldon, of “In His Steps’; Dr. S. M. Jordan of 
Teheran, Persia; Dr. Ben Cherrington, of Denver 
University; Dr. John McDowell, secretary of our 
board of foreign missions; and many other noted re- 
ligious leaders. The names of these speakers, some 
of whom we have heard several times, bring back 
memories of high points in our religious experience. 
‘These great souls have not only honored us with 
their presence, but have often served to give reach 
to our faith as they have each from various view- 
points helped to integrate our local work with that 
of the church universal. 

This church has always been thoroughly awake to 
the quality of its music. For a long period of years 
during Doctor Estey’s pastorate the church music 
was provided by a quartette of which Mrs. George 
Parkhurst was leader, with Mrs. Robert Garver at 
the organ, later to be succeeded by Miss Ethel Friz- 
ell. The frequent comment was heard that no 
church in the State had better music. In 1920 a 
chorus choir was organized to give an opportunity 
for those members of our congregation who were 
gifted to lend their voices in the services of their 
church. A salaried choir director was employed for 
a number of years. 

For a period of over twelve years Doctor Estey car- 
ried on all of the work of his parish as well as that of 
Redden Chapel without even an office assistant. In 
the session meeting of March 13, 1916, a resolution 
was adopted to the effect that “the church employ an 
assistant pastor who should be in charge of Redden 
Chapel and assist in the Sunday School, and per- 
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form such other service as Doctor Estey may di- 
rect’. Pursuant to this resolution, the church, in 
1917, employed Reverend J. H. Fazel to assist at 
. Redden Chapel. This work he most ably directed 
until he resigned at the outbreak of the war to do 
welfare work at military camps. Upon his return 
from the war Reverend Fazel assisted in the Boy 
Scout troop, and in 1923 resumed service at Redden 
Chapel. He retired in 1925 and lives in Topeka. 
Reverend J. W. Hart, formerly of Junction City, 
and now in Phillipsburg, was associate pastor here 
from October, 1917, until he resigned in 1918 to do 
religious work with the army. Reverend J. C. Ev- 
erett acted as assistant pastor from 1918 until 1921. 
Doctor Everett is now Stated Clerk for the Synod of 
Kansas, and minister of our church in Minneapolis. 

At this time it was the sense of the session and con- 
gregation that the pastor could be more effectively 
assisted if relieved of the business affairs of the 
church. Therefore, the congregation employed Mr. 
Paul Moser as business manager in October, 1921. 
Mr. Moser also acted as superintendent of the Sun- 
day School and was very effective in this work. ‘The 
church regretted to lose him when he resigned to 
enter business in April, 1923. The following March, 
the congregation employed Mr. Charles N. Perrin . 
(a layman trained in religious work), as director of 
religious education. Mr. Perrin worked especially 
in the Sunday School and among the young people. 
On account of Doctor Estey’s illness in 1926, it 
seemed necessary to have an ordained minister to 
act as assistant, and since Mr. Perrin had not been 
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ordained, the church reluctantly assented to his re- 
moval in the summer of 1927, to the Edgewater 
Beach Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 

For a time during Doctor Estey’s illness the pul- 
pit was ably filled by Doctor Anson T. Dewey of 
Omaha, and Professor Raymond A. Schwegler of 
Kansas University. “The Reverend Fred Brooks of 
Marysville, Kansas, was later installed as assistant 
pastor on September 15, 1926, and proved a very 
capable helper in all the departments of the church 
until he resigned at the end of August, 1929, to ac- 
cept a call from the Grace Presbyterian Church of 
Kansas City, Mo., where he is still located. 

It may be said of these several co-workers that 
they were faithful men, who are still remembered 
kindly by those who were associated with them, and 
that they have our good-will and our prayers for 
happiness and success in their present tasks. 

At the congregational meeting of April 3, 1929, 
following the action upon the resignation of Doctor 
Estey, the following committee was appointed to 
recommend to the congregation a successor: 

Roy L. Bone 

W. W. Bowman, Chairman 

Mrs. F. A. Derby 

F. J. Funk 

W. Glenn Hamilton, Secretary 
Judge J. A. McClure, Vice-Chairman 
Mrs. Edgar W. Martin 

Barton P. Phelps 

W. C. Ralston 

Judge G. H. Whitcomb 
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This committee reported back to the congrega- 
tion on December 18, 1929: ‘The committee now 
presents to this congregation the name of Reverend 
George William Allison, Doctor of Divinity, pastor 
at this time of the Irvington Presbyterian Church, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, whom the committee is 
pleased to nominate unanimously as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Topeka, to succeed 
Reverend Stephen S. Estey, D. D., recommending 
that such call be now extended, effective at the ear- 
liest date which can be determined upon between 
Dr. Allison and the session of this church, and with 
due regard for the equities of the Indianapolis par- 
ish.” 

Even in days of enforced retirement Doctor Es- 
tey deemed his work not yet finished—he would still 
preach the gospel. “Though his body was infirm, his 
mental and spiritual bow was strong. In the quiet 
hours inspired by the lght of the glowing, yet 
fading sunset, he prepared with his own hand, for 
publication, a series of messages full of hope, conso- 
lation and inspiration, which in his own words he 
dedicated ‘To my people of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Topeka”. ‘The volume was given the 
significant and impressive title, ‘‘ Laugh and Love 
and Lift”. 

In her preface to the volume, Mrs. Estey writes: 
‘““He was called home before he had arranged for its 
publication. Because, I believe it would be his wish 
and also the wish of many of the people whom he 
loved and who loved him, I am having these ad- 
dresses published. It is my hope that they may be 
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a lasting memorial of one who through all his life 
tried to “Look Up, and Laugh and Love, and Lift’’. 

Sabbath morning, November 4, 1934, will be long 
remembered in the annals of our church. The 
whole of the morning sanctuary service was devoted 
to a memorial to Doctor Estey, occasioned by the 
presentation to the church by Mrs. Estey of an oil 
portrait of Doctor Estey, designed to be placed in 
the church auditorium. The ceremonies were 
deeply impressive. It was with becoming appropri- 
ateness that the order of this service should be pre- 
sided over by the successor to Doctor Estey, the pres- 
ent pastor, Reverend George William Allison, D. D. 
The memorial address was delivered by Reverend 
Charles M. Sheldon, D. D., and it was a beautiful 
and worthy tribute “‘to his friend Stephen’, and to 
our beloved former pastor. The portrait was gra- 
ciously presented by Mr. William Macferran, son- 
in-law of Doctor and Mrs. Estey, for and on behalf 
of Mrs. Estey. The three grandchildren, Marilyn, 
Sewall, and Hervey Macferran unveiled it. ‘The 
gift was accepted with grateful appreciation on be- 
half of the church by Elder W. W. Bowman. 

The portrait is a speaking likeness of Dr. Estey, 
and hangs in such a position in the church that it 
might seem he himself were looking at loved faces 
among the worshippers; as it is also where we may 
see him in the familiar setting of our years of asso- 
ciation with him. In it, we are again reminded of 
the ideals of loyalty and service he inculcated, and 
the inspiration he afforded for faithfulness and ser- 
vice to the Master and His church. 
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So we close altogether too brief an account of the 
ministry of a man known, respected, and loved 
widely outside of our own parish, city and State— 
and who counted in the wider councils of the 
church at large. It was we who knew him best who 
loved him most, and esteemed him highest as 
teacher, preacher, pastor and friend. 

The task now lies with us to make the church 
these several good ministers of Christ and their de- 
voted people so deeply loved and ably served, match 
the substance of their dreams and hopes, and to 
answer their prayers with our lives and deeds. For 
they, like their Master, also loved the church and 
gave themselves for it. 


MISSIONS. 
YOUNG LADIES’ MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


N August, 1881, a Chautauqua was held in Bis- 
mark Grove near Lawrence. A party of young 

girls from our church, accompanied by Miss Jane 
Cleland and Miss Sue Stevenson, some years older 
and teachers in our schools, camped there. They 
faithfully attended daily lectures, Bible studies and 
other services. ‘The party included Miss Stevenson, 
Miss Cleland, Emma and Josie Silver, Carrie and 
Mattie Drake, Jean and Nellie Dick, Sadie Martin- 
dale, Hattie Senour, Lulu McCabe and Caroline 
Deming. At the Chautauqua, several foreign mis- 
sionaries spoke, among them, Rev. E. P. Dunlap of 
Siam. He came to Topeka in the fall and gave an 
interesting address in our church, on the conditions 
and needs in his chosen field. After consulting the 
pastor, Dr. F. S. McCabe, he asked for a meeting 
with the young women of the church. This was held 
in the Y. M. C. A. hall, a big, bare room in the sec- 
ond story of a building about opposite Crosby 
Brothers. After an earnest talk, he urged the organ- 
ization of a Missionary Society, and the Young Lad- 
ies Missionary Society was there formed with 
twenty members and the following officers: 

President, Miss Jean Dick; Secretary, Lulu Mc- 
Cabe; Treasurer, Caroline Deming. 

The meetings were held on Saturday afternoons, 
so that the teachers could attend. 
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It was voted to send twenty dollars a year to Siam, 
and this was continued until Annie Adams Baird 
went to Korea, when the society’s foreign money 
went toward her support. 

In 1883, Mrs. Nancy Adams returned to Topeka 
with her family, and Ella and Annie joined the so- 
ciety and became active workers. 

All the women missionaries who went out from 
this church during this period, excepting Louise 
Ogilvy Morris, were active members of this society 
and also Emma Silver and Josie Silver Douglas, who 
went to China from Westminster Church. Eight 
missionaries from a society that never had over fifty 
members, is a fine record. 

WOMAN'S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

The mothers of this group of young women be- 
came greatly interested and in January, 1883, the 
Woman's Missionary Society was organized in the 
home of Mrs. George Dick. Their meetings were 
held in the homes, where they prayed and studied 
hard, informing themselves on missions. Mrs. A. K. 
Rogers tells us that the three mothers who studied 
and prayed most earnestly were Mrs. George Dick 
(her mother), Mrs. Nancy H. Adams and Mrs. 
Joseph R. Silver. ‘These three mothers were put to 
the test when their own children asked to go to the 
foreign field. Our society was founded on the sac- 
rifice of these mothers, each sending two of their 
children. 

Mrs. Mary B. Cleland was the society’s first pres- 
ident and the members were Mrs. George Dick, 
Mrs. Nancy H. Adams, Mrs. Joseph R. Silver, Mrs. 
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John A. Steele, Mrs. H. H. Mills, Mrs. G. F. Parme- 
lee, Mrs. William ‘Tweedale, Mrs. Jonathan 
Thomas, Mrs. Caroline H. Worthington, Mrs. Ju- 
lius T. Clark, Mrs. Thomas B. Thompson, Mrs. W. 
B. Whitton, Mrs. Julius Weiss, Mrs. B. M. Payne 
and Mrs. Emma Redden. 

The Young Ladies’ Missionary Society merged 
with the Woman’s Missionary Society in the early 
nineties. Mrs. J. B. Larimer was president of the 
Young Ladies’ Society at that time. ‘Those of the 
younger group who remained active after the merg- 
ing of the two societies, were Miss Caroline Deming, 
Mrs. J. B. Larimer, Mrs. Albert ‘Tomson and Mrs. 
W. W. Mills. 

From 1883 to 1892 the home and foreign work 
was carried on under one organization, when it was 
separated and continued as two societies for seven 
years. It became one organization again on March 
24th, 1899, the date of the uniting of the Home 
and Foreign Boards. 

Through the efforts of Miss Barnes, who was then 
a teacher in Scotia Seminary, a school for colored 
girls at Concord, North Carolina, and a sister of 
Mrs. Lovewell, then connected with Washburn Col- 
lege, this society early in its work took a scholarship 
there and later supported a teacher. With the schol- 
arship more than twenty girls have been helped and 
not one has proved unworthy. On June 30, 1899, 
the society voted to take over the full support of 
Mrs. Annie Adams Baird, which was continued un- 
til her death, June 9, 1916. Mr. Jonathan ‘Thomas 
gave the last hundred of it for a number of years. 
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On August 25th, 1899, it was decided to send 
some of the home missionary money to Miss Sadie 
Martindale. Later, the Colorado Synodical as- 
sumed her full support. 

From 1907 to 1909, we supported, as our home 
missionary, Miss Minnie Woodward at Anadarko, 
Oklahoma. 

1909 to 1911, Miss Ruth Dean. 

1911 to 1912, Miss Elizabeth Calvert. 

Since then we have been paying part of the salary 
of Miss Minnie Parker, at the Tucson Indian Train- 
ing School in Arizona. Upon Mrs. Baird’s death in 
1916, we were given Mrs. Aletha Kelly Kenoyer at 
Allahabad, India, to support. She was our foreign 
missionary until 1923, when we were given Mrs. H. 
J. Strickler, a Kansas girl and a graduate of the Col- 
lege of Emporia. She was then stationed at Feroze- 
pur but is now at Shadara Mills, India. 

We have been a member of the Missionary Feder- 
ation of ‘Topeka since 1921, and each year help to 
support missionary work among the Mexicans of 
‘Topeka. 

An interesting phase of the society’s activities has 
been the making of surgical dressings for hospital 
use on the foreign field at Yu-Yao, China. ‘This 
work has been carried on since 1921 and 55,428 sur- 
gical dressings have been made and shipped. Kin- 
dergarten supplies have been sent for several years 
to Mrs. Strickler in India. Used post-cards and 
Christmas cards have gone to Mrs. Gladys Jones 
Hilscher in Tengchowfu, China. On the home field, 
many boxes of useful articles have gone to the var- 
ious stations. 
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During the last thirty-eight years—no records pre- 
vious to that time having been preserved—$51.,- 
232.79 was contributed to missionary work. 

This society, whose first president was Mrs. Mary 
B. Cleland, and whose original membership was 
about 16, now has a membership of 241. 

The following are some of the women who have 
served as presidents: 

NETS) dey Garver, 

Mrs. J. D. Countermine. 
Mrs. S. S. Estey. 

Mrs. J. B. Larimer. 

Mrs. Howard L. Williams. 
Mrs. Edgar Martin. 

Mrs. Ira J. Beard. 

Mrs. Barton Phelps. 
Mrs. James McClure 
Mrs. John Waters. 

Mrs. L. B. Myers. 

Mrs. Jonathan Thomas left a legacy of $5,800 to 
the organization. Another endowment of $500.00 
was made by Mrs. Emma Redden. 

Some of the early members who are still living are 
Mrs. A. K. Rodgers, Mrs. W. B. Whitton, Mrs. B. 
M. Payne, Mrs. J. B. Larimer and Mrs. Albert 
‘Tomson. 

It isa notable fact that today seven grandchildren 
of three mothers who organized this society, are now 
in foreign missionary work: ‘Three of the Adams 
family, two of the Baird family and two of the Silver 
family. 
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BETA SIGMA SOCIETY 

The Beta Sigmas were organized as a Sunday 
School class in January, 1909, by Mrs. G. F. Worley 
with fourteen members. It continued as a Sunday 
School class until 1914, with Mrs. G. F. Worley, 
Mrs. K. A. Shumaker, Mrs. E. C. Brownell and Mrs. 
S. J. Pettit as teachers. In November, 1914, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Pettit, the class was organized 
into a Westminster Guild, continuing as a Sunday 
School class on Sunday mornings and taking up the 
missionary lessons and work at their monthly busi- 
ness meetings. Mrs. C. H. Searle, Mrs. S. J. Crum- 
bine and Mrs. M. J. Evans have also been teachers 
of the class and sponsors of the Guild. In 1925 the 
name was changed to the Beta Sigma Society. 

The Society holds its business and social meet- 
ings the first Monday of each month with a dinner, 
following which the evening is given to business and 
study of missionary topics and books. 

Since 1914 the Society has been sending to Miss 
Parker, the missionary in Arizona, the American 
Magazine and The Woman’s Home Companion, 
which she passes on to others. They help support 
a bed in the Presbyterian Hospital in Porto Rico, 
also the Overseas Hospital work. 

Help is always given at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas time for the needy at home. 

The pledges are voluntary and usually amount 
to more than $200.00. 

At present there are fifty members, all of whom 
are business girls. 
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THE ANNIE ADAMS BAIRD MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

The Annie Adams Baird Missionary Society came 
into being to fill a need for a young women’s mis- 
sionary organization. It was organized as a West- 
minster Guild by Mrs. Edgar W. Martin on Decem- 
ber 4th, 1923, who used as a nucleus the young wo- 
men who were teachers in the Primary Department. 
‘The first regular meeting was held on January 8, 
1924, at the home of Miss Ruth Romig. At the elec- 
tion of officers that evening, Ruth Romig was made 
president; Louise Arthur, vice-president, Helen 
Rutledge, secretary, Luella Witchey, treasurer, with 
Mrs. Ira Beard and Mrs. Martin patronesses. In 
May, 1925, the organization was changed into a mis- 
sionary society in compliance with the request from 
the Boards of Missions that all groups with average 
ages over twenty-three should graduate from guilds 
into regular societies. 

The name of Annie Adams Baird was chosen for 
this group because of a desire to honor a missionary 
of our own church whose service had been so worth- 
while and so outstanding. Perhaps no missionary 
who has gone out from the church in all these sev- 
enty-five years has left a more indelible impression 
on the field than did Mrs. Baird. Using her name 
was only a slight acknowledgment of the debt all 
missionary women owe her. 

There have been nine presidents during the life- 
time of the society, one of whom is now on the for- 
eign field. Each one has set the standards a bit 
higher and opened new vistas of service. ‘There are 
three special observances kept by the young women 
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in their yearly program. One isa sunrise Praise and 
Thanksgiving service, one a Christmas party, and 
the third a Mother and Daughter dinner and pro- 
gram. 

This society, made up largely of business young 
women, has had distinction of accepting from year 
to year an apportionment which has set a new high 
goal for similar groups. There is a membership of 
twenty-five active members and they contribute 
$220 to National and Foreign Missions each year. 
They have felt the challenge of a great task and have 
felt the call to serve. 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 

Other organizations in the First Presbyterian 
Church which are not primarily concerned with 
missionary efforts but each of which does mis- 
sionary work are the Mother’s Society, The Ladies’ 
Aid Society, the Social Service Club and the Bible 
School. 

The Mothers’ Society, called at first the Mothers’ 
Society of Christian Endeavor, celebrated its 40th 
anniversary this year. It was organized in 1894 for 
the purpose of sponsoring the young people’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies of the Church. After serv- 
ing in this capacity until there was no need for fur- 
ther service this society turned to other lines of en- 
deavor and changed its name to The Mother’s So- 
ciety. One of their early enterprises was the estab- 
lishing of a missionary fund of $400.00 which was 
given the name of the Mary B. Cleland Fund. Later 
$100.00 was added to this fund and since then it has 
been called The Mary B. Cleland and Mrs. C. T. 
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McLellan Fund. The interest from this $500.00 in- 
vestment has been sent annually for the support of 
a native Bible woman, Pok-won-Ssi, of Pyengyang, 
Korea. Recently the Society has received another 
memorial gift of $25.00 annually in memory of Mrs. 
S. E. Lux. This is sent to a mountaineer school in 
Virginia. The society sends missionary boxes and 
does other work to aid the cause of missions. 

The Social Service Club was organized in 1914, to 
do social service work at Redden Chapel. In addi- 
tion to maintaining a worker at the chapel the club 
keeps up the building and equipment, and gives 
clothing and food to many of the chapel’s constitu- 
ency. For many years the club contributed $200.00 
yearly to kindergarten work in Korea. Later this 
fund was diverted to apply on the salary of Mrs. 
Martha Strickler, a Kansas missionary in India. 

The Bible School has a history running concur- 
rently with that of the church. Always the Bible 
School has been missionary in spirit and it was due 
to one of its early superintendents, Dr. Joseph C. 
Redden, an elder of the church, that a Sunday 
School was organized which has since developed 
into the Westminster Church of today. It was Dr. 
Redden who began the work on the East Side which 
became Redden Mission and later Redden Chapel. 
During the years while the Church was in close 
touch with Korea, the Bible School assumed the 
support of various projects in the Taiku station 
which it kept up until 1919, when it transferred its 
gifts to the salary of Ray C. Roberts, in Changsha, 
China. Upon Mr. Roberts’ retirement in 1927, 
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from the work, the Bible School chose Leilyn M. 
Cox of Dumaguete in the Philippine Islands, as 
their foreign missionary and he continues to serve 
in this capacity. In August, the Bible School sends 
Christmas boxes to the Philippines, the Indian 
Training School as ‘Tucson and to Fred Mitchell at 
Indian Wells. Many of the organized classes sup- 
port other phases of missionary work, such as the 
work for lepers, sponsored by the Mizpah class and 
under the direction of Mrs. C. M. Crawford. In 
1930, there was a talk given in the church on the 
lepers in the United States. The method of collect- 
ing money for their relief is with pig banks, the 
money being taken from them semi-annually. Many 
of our women took these banks and to date $402.00 
has been sent for the care of lepers. 
THE LADIES’ AID SOCIETY 

The fourth organization to be mentioned as ren- 
dering valuable service to the Missionary cause is 
The Ladies’ Aid Society. ‘This society was organ- 
ized in 1872, antedating the Missionary Society by 
eleven years. It has always assisted the Woman’s 
Missionary Society in putting over its programs, 
serving lunches and dinners for the Missionary 
Study Classes, aiding in entertaining Presbyterial 
and Synodical Missionary conferences in our 
church, and in times of need giving as much as $100 
and $200 to help make up the missionary budget. 

One of the important missionary enterprises of 
this church was the erection of Redden Chapel at a 
cost of $10,000. ‘The Ladies’ Aid Society carried 
the interest on a $2,500 mortgage on the building, 
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for ten years, and then paid off the entire mortgage 
—a good piece of missionary work. 

Many loyal women have served as presidents of 
this organization, but as we look back over the more 
than half a century of its existence, two names stand 
out pre-eminently because of long and faithful ser- 
vice: Mrs. Jonathan Thomas, who was president 
for 15 years, and Mrs. O. P. M. McClintock, who in 
more recent years has served in this office for 10 
years. | 

Just as the spiritual life of the individual is condi- 
tioned on the well-being of the body; just as the love 
values of the home are conditioned on the good 
cooking and the clean housekeeping of the mother, 
so in the church the missionary work and all the 
spiritual values are conditioned on the comfortable, 
clean, attractive church building which the work of 
the Aid Society provides. Good dinners and social 
affairs help to “bind our hearts in Christian love’, 
and create the atmosphere in which every mission- 
ary organization in the church thrives. ‘The Aid So- 
ciety has through the years been the “mother” 
among the church organizations, and as such has ma- 
terially ‘‘aided”’ the societies working more directly 
for missions. 


FURNISH TWELVE MISSIONARIES. 


HE First Presbyterian Church has the unusual 
record of having sent twelve workers to the for- 
eign and home mission fields. 
MISS ELLA MC GUIRE 

Miss Ella McGuire, a teacher in the high school, 
and a woman of culture and ability, went as our 
first missionary to the foreign field. 

She sailed for Japan in 1889, and was first sta- 
tioned at Kanazawa, but was later transferred to 
Osaka, where she was for seven years at the head of 
a girl’s boarding school, with 150 pupils, a respon- 
sible position, which she filled ably. Her high cour- 
age and ability to hold and help her girls were es- 
pecially shown in the terrible earthquake season of 
1896. For weeks the nervous strain was so great 
that she scarcely slept and her health suffered. She 
came home in 1897 and her physicians decided that 
her health would not permit her to again take up 
the work. She was later engaged in educational 
work in Chicago but has since retired and has been 
living in California. 

MISS JEAN DICK 

Miss Jean Dick was the daughter of Doctor and 
Mrs. George Dick. Her father was a practicing phy- 
sician of ‘Topeka. Her sister, Mrs. A. K. Rogers, is 
still with us. 

Jean was a member of this church from child- 


hood. Later she was a teacher in the Sunday School, 
(182) 
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the first president of the Young Ladies’ Missionary 
Society, a charter member of the Christian En- 
deavor Society and of the Y.W.C. A. She was state 
secretary for the Y. W. C. A. and, with three others, 
Nellie Dick, Emma Silver and Etta Montgomery, 
pledged herself to foreign missions at a state Y. W. 
C. A. convention at Manhattan in 1889. She left 
‘Topeka May Ist, 1890, and sailed for Sierra Leone, 
Africa, on May 14th. Here six months of busy, 
happy service were spent. She died January 24th, 
1891, of African fever and was buried there. 
MRS. ANNIE ADAMS BAIRD 

Annie Laurie Adams was the youngest daughter 
of Mrs. Nancy Adams and the sister of Ned Adams, 
who later went as a missionary, and the late Mrs. W. 
W. Mills and Mrs. Robert B. Steele. 

Annie went to Western College for women at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, Hanover College, where she met Dr. 
Baird and, after her mother moved to Topeka in 
1883, graduated from Washburn College. 

She entered into the work of this church with 
earnestness and ability. She was a teacher in the 
Sunday School, a charter member of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, secretary of the Y. W. C. A. of To- 
peka and later State Secretary for Kansas. 

She married Rev. William M. Baird, November 
18th, 1890. On December 18th, they sailed from 
San Francisco for Korea, reaching Fusan January 
29th, 1891. ‘They were at this station for four years, 
at Seoul for a few months, then to Taiku in 1895, 
and in 1897 went to Pyengyang where Dr. Baird es- 
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tablished the first college in Korea, of which he was 
the president. 

Mrs. Baird possessed a brilliant mind which was 
splendidly trained. She translated many hymns and 
books into the Korean language, prepared text 
books on botany, history, zoology and physiology. 
She was the author of several books and a novel giy- 
ing the story of Korean life called “Daybreak in 
Korea’. In addition, she was a teacher in the col- 
lege. For over twenty-five years she led a busy, use- 
ful life in Korea, translating, teaching, writing and 
caring for her family. 

Miss Best, a co-worker, says of her: ‘““Thousands 
of women and girls in South and North Korea came 
under the influence of her teaching in Sabbath 
Schools, day schools, and Bible Training classes. 
Many more have been helped by her beautiful 
hymns, her books and published articles. Hundreds 
of young men who have passed out of Pyengyang 
Academy and the Union Christian College, of 
which her husband was president, will carry in their 
memories her devotion to their interests.” 

Physically, Mrs. Baird was never very strong, and 
for ten years before her death, it was known she had 
acancer. When physicians in this country told her 
that the end was near, it was her request to be al- 
lowed to return to Korea to die, and to be buried 
among the people she loved. She died June 9th, 
1916, and was buried by loving Korean friends and 
converts, who thronged the church, bringing their 
tributes of tears and flowers to honor her. 

Of her three sons, John, William and Richard, 
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two are now in Korea working among the people 
their mother loved so dearly. The third is a prac- 
ticing physician in this country. 

MRS. LOUISE OGILVY MORRIS 

When Mrs. Baird sailed in 1890 for Korea, she 
wished to take with her a teacher for the little child- 
ren of the mission. Louise Ogilvy, a girl of eighteen 
offered and was accepted. 

Her father was an elder in our church at one 
time. Louise belonged to our Sunday School, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, was very devout, bright and 
had a sweet disposition. 

In Korea she did good work as a teacher for three 
years and then another position—for life—was of- 
fered to her. She came home and a little later mar- 
ried Rev. M. Morris of the Methodist Mission at 
Pyengyang. ‘They returned to Korea to work in the 
northern part of the province, where they are still 
stationed. 

DR. NED ADAMS 

Dr. James Edward Adams was the youngest son of 
Mrs. Nancy Adams and the brother of Annie Adams 
Baird. 

He was familiarly known as Ned Adams. He was 
a graduate of Washburn and John Hopkins Univer- 
sity and later a professor at Washburn College. He 
was assistant superintendent of our Sunday School 
and a member of the Christian Endeavor. 

In 1890 he resigned his position and entered Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary in Chicago. He 
eraduated in 1894. He married Nellie Dick in 1893. 
In May, 1895, with their infant son, Edward, they 
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sailed for Korea. ‘They went first to Fusan, where 
they remained a short time. They were sent to open 
a new station at Taiku where he worked and where 
his family was reared. After his wife’s death he 
married again in 1912. She also was a great help to 
him at the mission. On account of ill health, 
brought about by over-work, he returned to this 
country about five years prior to his death, which 
occurred in a sanitarium in California in June, 
1929. 
MRS. NELLIE DICK ADAMS 

Miss Nellie Dick, a daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
George Dick, grew up in this church, and like her 
sister, Jean, was an earnest worker in the Christian 
Endeavor Society, in the Missionary Society and the 
Sunday School, being the first assistant superintend- 
ent in the Primary Department for three years. 

Along with her sister, Jean, she pledged herself 
to foreign missions at a state Y. W. convention at 
Manhattan in 1889. In 1893, she married James E. 
Adams, a brother of Mrs. Baird, and then a student 
in McCormick Seminary. ‘They sailed for Korea in 
May, 1895, taking their infant son, Edward, with 
them. For a short time they were at Fusan, were 
then sent to open a new station at Taiku. Here for 
twelve years she labored, teaching in the Sunday 
School, conducting the women’s classes, educating 
her four children, Edward, Benjamin, Dorothy and 
George. She died in Korea, October 31st, 1909, and 
was buried there. At a memorial service, Dr. Estey 
said: “I have been telling you of a life that was a 
poem. How I would like to tell the story of that 
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life to every child in this noble church, that it might 
rouse the latent heroism in all of them, and call 
them from careless lives to lives of splendid service 
like unto hers.” 
MISS SADIE MARTINDALE 

Miss Sadie Martindale, the daughter of a retired 
Presbyterian minister, offered herself for service in 
the home field. She went first to Alaska, teaching 
in the school at Sitka for four years, from 1898 to 
1902. Her health not being equal to the strain the 
climate put upon her, she was transferred to Ana- 
darko, Oklahoma. She spent five years between this 
school and the one at Elm Springs, Indian Terri- 
tory. In 1907, she was sent to the Kickapoo Mission, 
where she labored for three years in spite of failing 
health. In 1910 she resigned and returned to 'To- 
peka. Through the efforts of Miss Lincoln of the 
Home Board, who knew of her years of faithful ser- 
vice, she was granted a small pension. She died in 
May, 1924, as the result of an automobile accident. 
There are those among us who remember the gra- 
cious kindness of her spirit and the sweet resigna- 
tion with which she accepted all God’s providences. 

MISS CARRIE MONTGOMERY 

Miss Carrie Montgomery went from this church 
in September, 1900, to Elm Springs, Indian Terri- 
tory. She worked there for five years, teaching in 
the school, visiting in the homes and then her health 
failed and she had to resign. She died October 21st, 
1906. 
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DR. PAUL TODD 

Dr. Paul Todd was not long connected with this 
church. A graduate of Washburn and of the Kansas 
Medical College, he determined to devote his life 
to medical missions and offered himself to the For- 
eign Board. He was sent to the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital at Canton, China. He is now in a hospital of 
his own and doing splendid work. 

MRS. GLADYS JONES HILSCHER 

Gladys Jones is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Jones. Her father was one of our valued elders. 
‘They came to Topeka in June, 1922, and joined this 
church in July. On September 5th, she married 
Rev. Harris G. Hilscher. ‘They spent that winter in 
Princeton, where, in the spring of 1923, he received 
his master’s degree in theology. ‘The summer of 
1923 was spent in Topeka and they sailed August 
24th for China. Mrs. Hilscher was a graduate of 
the College of Empora and took her master’s degree 
in mathematics at Kansas University. ‘They are sta- 
tioned at Tengchowfu, which is in the Shantung 
province. 

Mrs. Hilscher is treasurer of the station, which in- 
cludes a large country district as well as the city. She 
teaches in their school English, mathematics in 
Chinese, and music. She also does a great deal of 
visiting, taking a bible woman with her. In Teng- 
chowfu the two conduct a Sunday School. She still 
finds time to manage her home and entertain guests. 
Through her mother we often hear of her work and 
the close contact has been an inspiration. 
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MISS GLADYS HERSCHELL 

Gladys Herschell was a member of this church for 
about eight years when she offered her services for 
missions. She received a call from the Methodist 
Board to go to LaPaz, Bolivia, South America. She 
left here March 8th, 1929, going as an educational 
missionary. She taught for four and one-half years 
in the primary department of their school. We are 
now happy to have her with us again in Topeka. 

JAMES P. GIBBONS 

James P. Gibbons, a member of our church, went 
in 1931, to Teheran, Persia, as physical director in 
the American College. He had also some other sub- 
jects to teach. He went for a stated period (special 
term) and is now in Emporia, Kansas, as head of the 
Y.M.C. A. 

SECOND GENERATION MISSIONARIES. 

John Adams Baird is a physician in the Veteran’s 
Hospital at Dayton, Ohio. It is his ambition to 
some day earn enough to support his two brothers 
on the field. 

Rev. William Martin Baird, Jr., was sent by the 
Koreans as a missionary to Manchuria. He came 
under our board in 1923. He married a missionary 
in 1926 and since has been principal of the men’s 
Bible Institute at Chairyung, Korea. 

Rev. Richard Hamilton Baird was sent by our 
board in 1923 to a hard station in the northern part 
of Korea at Kangkai. He is principal of the Potter 
Bible Institute, a teacher in the boys’ academy and 
visits the country churches in the surrounding ter- 
ritory. 
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Rev. Edward Adams began the work in 1921. 
When his father returned to this country he was 
given his station at Taiku, Korea. He now lives in 
the house his father built and is carrying on his 
work, being principal of the Men’s Bible Institute 
and acting principal of the Boys’ Academy. 

Rev. Benjamin Nice Adams was at Andong, 
Korea, for several years but had to return to this 
country on account of the health of one of his child- 
ren. He is now a pastor in Wisconsin. 

Miss Dorothy Adams is at Pyengyang, Korea, and 
is a teacher in the school for English speaking child- 
ren. Many times she has taken the place of the mat- 
ron of the school. She received part of her education 
in ‘Topeka and endeared herself to all. 

Rev. George Jacob Adams is now stationed at An- 
dong, Korea, where his brother, Ben, had been. 
George also received a part of his education here. 
He attended the College of Emporia one year, grad- 
uated from the University of Southern California, 
and also from the Theological Seminary at San An- 
selmo, near San Francisco. On account of this be- 
ing his father’s and mother’s church, he with his 
wife came here in the early summer of 1932 to make 
this their starting point to the field. 


THE THOMAS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


HERE is beauty and a sermon and a prayer in 
every window in this church. You are miss- 
ing something if you have failed to realize the won- 
drous beauty and the message these works of art con- 
vey. Hundreds of people come in and go out of this 
church and fail to realize the wonderful beauty, as 
well as the priceless value of these Tiffany windows. 
‘These memorial windows were placed in the First 
Presbyterian Church in 1911 as a memorial to the 
late Jonathan Thomas by his wife, Josephine B. 
Thomas, and were executed by the Tiffany Studios 
of New York City. The cost of these windows was 
approximately $14,000 at the time of installation 
and are now estimated by experts to have a value of 
$40,000 or more. ‘The decorative glass was gath- 
ered from all over Europe and today cannot be re- 
placed at any price. The Fravile glass, which the 
manufacturer, Louis Comfort Tiffany, discovered 
and made popular in both Europe and America, is 
no longer available, and becomes all the more rare 
and valuable with time. 

These windows are splendid illustrations of the 
possibilities of Tiffany Fravile glass in designs of the 
Thirteenth Century period of medallion windows, 
the late period of figure windows or the landscape 


treatment peculiar to the Twentieth Century. 
(141) 
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The Stormont memorial window, “Christ Bless- 
ing Little Children’, is separate and apart from the 
‘Thomas memorial. The following windows com- 
prise the ‘Thomas group: 

The Ascension—Above the gallery is a pictorial 
representation of the Ascension as described in the 
24th chapter of Luke, 50-51, which reads: ‘He led 
them out as far as to Bethany; and He lifted up His 
hands and blessed them. And it came to pass, while 
He blessed them He was parted from them and car- 
ried up into Heaven.” 

Baptism—Matt. III, 16. On the south side the 
first figure represents the “Baptism”. “And Jesus 
when He was baptised, went up straightway out of 
the water, and lo, the Heavens were opened unto 
Him and He saw the Spirit of God descending like 
a dove, and lighting upon Him.” 

Christ and the Valiant Woman—I John IV, 16. 
The adjoining window has for its subject the fig- 
ures of “Christ and the Valiant Woman” and for its 
text “God is love’, and “‘He that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God and God in Him.” 

Christ and Nicodemus—The first window on the 
north side is entitled “Christ and Nicodemus” and 
illustrates the text, John III, 2, “Rabbi, we know 
that ‘Thou art a teacher come from God.” 

The Call of Matthew—Matt. IX, 9. The second 
figure illustrates the “Call of Matthew’. St. Mat- 
thew is rising from his seat as Jesus approaches him, 
saying, “Follow Me”. 

Psalm XXIJI—On either side of the western end 
of the auditorium are two landscape windows ad- 
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mirably representing in picture form the thought 
and spirit of two of the Psalms. 

Psalm XLII—This window relates to the Scrip- 
ture “As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after Thee, O God.” 

Medallion Windows—The two ornamental win- 
dows in the auditorium are somewhat alike in de- 
sign and color. ‘They are on the medallion order, 
consisting of richly colored Fravile jewelled glass, 
and contain medallions which have in them differ- 
ent ecclesiastical symbols. 

One cannot gaze upon this beautiful handiwork 
wrought in priceless glass, depicting scenes repre- 
sented in the life and death and teachings of our 
Saviour without the urge to be a better man or wo- 
man and a more consistent and loyal follower of the 
Christ. The sight of such treasures within this 
House of God cannot help but bring a message of 
love, sacrifice and hope of eternal life into the heart 
and mind of each one who worships here. 
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STATISTICAL RECORDS 


TAKEN FROM 
THE MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Congre- Benev- 
Total S.S. gational _olence 
Year Minister Members Members Expense Gifts 
1860 J. A. Steele 10 ANS $100 $12 
1861 y 10 oe ts a 
1862 ‘i 15 
1863 a 15 Phe ais iM 
1864 i. 25 40 200 27 
1865 S. T. McClure 25 cas mae Hy 
1866 John Ekin 14 
1867 v 14 
1868 si 14 pee sate te 
1869 Francis S. McCabe 83 oe, 1,400 10 
1870 4 150 100 2,200 150 
1871 fs 200 175 2,495 714 
1872 i 300 175 2,200 363 
1873 i 300 175 2,570 187 
1874 i 250 175 2,300 170 
1875 ih 250 175 2,340 213 
1876 “ 250 150 2,158 265 
1877 i 240 200 5,520 394 
1878 Ai 265 215 2,545 668 
1879 ef 21D 250 3,000 438 
1880 i 275 260 3,677 648 
1881 if 285 275 3,810 776 
1882 (No report) Sai pee Nets cate 
1883 Henry W. George 356 243 2,740 445 
1884 i 412 284 2,456 207 
1885 i 452 299 2,989 355 
1886 f 544 save a 732 
1887 Vacant 627 Nee oi ohare 537 
1888 Edward C. Ray 595 560 5,263 3,461 
1889 j 681 609 12,258 3,222 
1890 i 733 751 9,906 5,742 
1891 7 836 785 7,766 3,207 
1892 S. B. Alderson 855 754 6,870 2542 
1893 ¥ 818 774 7,126 3,050 
1894 ‘4 854 840 6,492 3,009 
1895 y 836 807 5,921 4,361 
1896 ‘ 773 671 5,420 1,829 
1897 J. D.Countermine 747 697 6,553 1,492 
1898 906 813 8,987 ry 


1899 986 851 «17,180 4.377 


Year 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
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Congre- 
Total S.S. gational 
Minister Members Members Expense 
J.D. Countermine 1,038 883 8,320 
i 1,152 832 8,095 
¥ 1,247 759 10,918 
A 1,149 886 1,297 
Vacant 1,300 720 7,994 
Stephen S. Estey 1,012 730 18,983 
“ 1,104 673 19,515 
if 1,161 713 10,304 
‘i 1,206 850 11,075 
? 1,196 900 10,596 
% 1,237 855 23,788 
5 1,193 780 11,952 
. 1,252 761 12,160 
i 1,285 960 Wipat 
4 1,351 1,071 11,780 
3 1,362 1,219 18,796 
‘\ 1,374 1,053 14,886 
é 1,406 984 15,650 
"4 1,426 959 12,776 
i 1,379 738 13,547 
re 1,300 800 16,745 
ie 1,380 874 ZO AT 
‘ 1,406 963 22,116 
“t 1,426 832 74s al Wl 
a 1,378 798 22,906 
i 1,457 1,003 26,786 
x 1,528 1,105 26,358 
: 1,402 999 26,686 
fh 1,495 886 26,699 
4 1,504 862 30,166 
George Wm. Allison 1,324 560 31,821 
1,340 685 26,755 
a 1,356 761 27,658 
1,352 631 20,525 
my 1,448 dzo 21,180 


Benev- 
olence 
Gifts 


2,750 
2,892 
3,795 
3,444 
3,263 
2219 
4,078 
oe 
5,402 
3,887 
5,032 
4,666 
5,053 
6,588 
6,287 
6,664 
6,444 
6,000 
Meg) 
5,301 
10,178 
9,582 
13,102 
12,853 
25,176 
14,393 
13;417 
13,747 
12,497 
12,866 
13,346 
15,316 
12,118 
11,421 
10,238 
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